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For the Woman's Journal. 


A FALSE STEP. 





BY JENNIE ANDERSON FROISETH,. 





“It is only the heart of a child,” you said, 
As you looked in her eyes and smiled; 

**T toy with the golden curls of her head, 

Why not play for an hour with her heart instead? 
For ‘tis only the simple heart of a child. 

“And this simple heart of a child,” you said, 
“When the sport of the hour is done, 

If with heart, or the golden curls of her head, 

Will know not, or care not, but smile and wed, 
When a true lover comes, and childhood’s gone.”’ 

“T have only the heart of a child,” she said, 
As she looked in your eyes and smiled ; 

“Ile thinks me too young to love or to wed, 

So he plays with the golden curls of my head, 
For I’ve only the simple heart of a child. 

“But this simple heart of a child,’ she said, 
“Can love him so fond and true; 

And its faith and truth shall be bis instead, 

When he’s tired of play with my golden head, 
And weary of simple childhood too.” 

So you played your game of an hour, as you said, 
Then turned away, and wearily smiled ; 

A summer day came, and the golden bead 

Lay "neath the grass of the churchyard bed, 
Broken—the simple heart of a child! 

Oh, the world is so false, you since have said, 
When friends have proved false to you—yet smiled ; 

Now, you mourn the loss of that golden head, 

And pray in despair o’er the churchyard bed, 
For “only the simple heart of a child.” 


+o — 


THE GOSPEL OF INDIRECT INFLUENCE. 


In Rev. Dr. Vineent’s recent Chautau- 
qua address on **Woman,” as reported in 
the Chautauqua Assembly Herald for Aug. 
22, 1884, there is shown far more than the 
accustomed share of courtesy and consid- 
eration toward women, while there is, at 
some points, the usual injustice. ‘God 
‘save us” he says, ‘from a class of political 
women.” Such a class, he thinks, would 
“create a centre of the most demoralizing 
influence. socially and politically, that this 
country has ever seen.’ Then he goes on 
to contrast with these his ideal of women 
—those who *‘control from five to six votes 
at home’ — who “influence brothers and 
husbands * ‘This he thinks womanly ; this 
‘*olorifies” all concerned. 

It isa pleasure to find a man who puts 
his points so clearly that there is no con- 
fusion. The distinction made by Dr. Vin- 
cent seems to me unquestionable and im- 
portant. ‘The difference is that the form 
of action which seems.to him desirable and 
noble is the kind which seems to me dan- 
gerous; while the kind that he deprecates 
seems to me the only safe kind. In a re- 
public, all indirect and covert influence is 
dangerous: the more open and direct it is, 
the less perilous. 

By Dr. Vincent’s own admission we have 
already among us a powerful class of po- 
litical women. How much do those wom- 
en know of public affairs? Very little. 
Those who live at almost any boarding- 
house may notice on Sunday morning, if 
they come early to breakfast, that the 
plates of the men can be unerringly distin- 
guished from those of the women, because 
each has a copy of the Weekly Herald placed 
upon it. The newspaper is for the hus- 
band; after he has :ead it, the wife takes 
it and looks over the deaths and marriages 
and the watering-place letters. The ‘five 
or six voters” at least read the newspapers ; 
the excellent lady who, according to Dr. 
Vincent's method, influences them, does 
not: She has her decided opinion, very 
likely, but she is not expected to know 
anything — she is brought to no test, is 
schooled by no serious discussion, is under 
no obligation to defer to any facts. Even 
on a question of moral insight, she will be 








guided by preconceived impression, and 
the judgments of women will .ary as much 
us those of men. 

A young lady of superior qualities once 
told me that her objection to voting was 
that she should be obliged to read the news- 
paper. [suggested that this was not in- 
evitable, since many men voted.**early and 
often” without even knowing how to read. 
‘lo this her answer was that this might do 
very well for men, but that women, when- 
ever they voted, would wish to know what 
they were voting about. ‘This L believe, 
and it is the fatal argument against all in- 
direct influence. No one whose influence 
is indirect will take the same interest in 
acquiring political knowledge as if he or 
she were personally responsible.  *‘In- 
stance”—as Herbert Spencer weuld say— 
the difference in the attitude of a foreign- 
born voter, before and after he is natural- 
ized. If « woman's influence is indirect, 
so will be her knowledge 

If I mistake not, the absence of this 
direct personal test and responsibility often 
impairs the influence of very able women in 
journalism; they write vehemently and 
from whim. in piace of settlh d conviction. 
‘This seems to me to have been strikingly 
the vase with two women whose career has 
lately been the subject of great, and in 
some respects ju-t praise, Mrs. Swisshelim 
and Mrs. Mary Clemmer, formerly Ames. 
30th these began with high aims, but were 
unable to resist the temptation of irre- 
sponsible power; their own personal likes 
and dislikes became paramount; they de- 
veloped unbounded courage. but the judi- 
cial quality disappeared, and ordinary fair- 
ness, almost ordinary truthfulness, went 
with it. Had these women had the disci- 
pline of direct and responsible influence, 
instead of the charming temptations that 
indirect and irresponsible influence brings, 
it would have given them, in my opinion, 
a nobler tone. 

Doubt has before now been expressed in 
these columns as to the nobleness of the 
spectacle presented when a man’s wife or 
daughter or niece personally takes a hand 
in his political campaign for high office. 
He who acts for himself has to give an ac- 
count for his words, and often a severe 
one; while she who works for one she 
loves has all the temptations of ambition, 
without any of its checks or restraints. 
Horace Mann used to tell a story of two 
French statisticians whe were disap- 
pointed in the summing up of some figures 
that were to appear in a published journal, 
till one was struck by a happy thought. 
“Let us call it ten thousand,” he said, 
‘a man can never do too much for his 
country.” Shall not a wife do as much 
for her husband as a French statistician 
for his nation? Acts that would seem un- 
worthy if done for herself alone will seem 
noble if done for him. All England ap- 
proved the beautiful duchess who won 
votes for her husband by allowing his con- 
stituents to kiss her on election day. Had 
she offered her cheek to a coal-heaver as the 
price of a vote for herself, she would have 
felt the indecency of the situation. On 
the whole [am sure that Dr. Vincent is 
wrong; that it is the direct influenve which 
is the honorable and worthy thing, and 
the indirect influence which is dangerous. 

T. W. iH. 
i <a anteibl 
JUSTICE TO WOMEN. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have read with considerable interest 
the article in your paper on “Justice to 
Men.” It is an argument which is fre- 
quently heard from both men and women, 
and I think is one very commonly held by 
people of experience. No one will deny 
the force of the reasoning, who is willing to 
look upon men and women as similar in 
nature and equally able to resist tempta- 
tion. So far as the mere fact of seduction 
is concerned, there is no reply t® make. 
But there are many who will feel that 
there is something yet unsaid which might 
put a different face upon the matter. 

As society is at present constituted, men 
and women are not equal sufferers from 
such a sin, unless we take the position 
which Hawthorne hints at in the “Scarlet 
Letter,” that a sin open and confessed is 
better for the soul than a hidden sin. We 
know that men manage to hide such sins. 
They do not bear day by day a visible 
manifestation of that sin, and present it 
finally to the world a living witness. There 
is not the infallible proof against men that 
there is against women. You will say that 
this is a provision of the Creator, for which 
men are not responsible. Many a poor 
svul has been driven to suicide,or the equal- 
ly terrible sin of infanticide, because of 
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| the ease with which men can disown such 
i connections, and the apparent connivance 
of nature itself in the scheme. 

Because men can shirk the consequences 
of such crime, and because women usually 
cannot, except by more crime, women who 
have come to think strongly upon such 
matters say that men should be made to 
bear the consequences as much as women. 
But you ask how can such a thing be done? 
The old Hebrew law found the justice in 
such cases, as it has never been found by 
any other law, so far as I know. In Deu- 
teronomy it is written: **And she shall be 
his wife; because he hath huwbled her he 
may not put her away all his days.” And 
this is why women complain that men like 
Grover Cleveland, and all men who have 
pursued the same course, do not bear the 
consequences. By a blameless life of a 
few years they may stand in society the 
same as before. People, in general, will 
look upon their past as atoned for. We 
have heard these arguments in Cleveland's 
case, that human beings are liable to temp- 
tation and to fall, and that, if his life is 
pure at present, his past may be overlook- 
ed. But we women say that his past can 
never be forgiven, so long as he has not 
taken his full share of the responsibility 
for the past. The Hebrew Scriptures take 
the ground that such connection between 
nan and woman constitutes marriage, and 
a peculiar marriage from whicb there can 
be no divoree. In the inmost hearts of 
women there is this law written to-day, and 
we will never be satisfied until such a con- 
nection shall be recognized by society as 
constituting marriage, from which neither 
man hor woman can be released. 

There are few women who, having com- 
mitted such a wrong, are not desirous of 
marrying the partner of ther guilt. To 
meet the consequences together would in 
the woman’s mind take away half the 
shame. Why then is the marriage not 
consummated? Because men will not, in 
many cases, admit that they are under any 
obligation to bind themselves to the part- 
ner of their guilt, who thus becomes the 
victim of their injustice. Women claim 
that men are under a moral obligation to 
give a legal sanction to the tie which al- 
ready exists, and society and law should 
require it, and when that time arrives there 
will be no disposition among women to 
animadvert mep and complain of injustice. 
‘That they shall be held equally responsi- 
ble by society and the law is what women 
wish. ONE OF THE STRONG MINDED. 

“eo 


LETTER FROM LYDIA E. BECKER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 
You may like to publish the enclosed 


letter, which has been sent by some 
English ladies to Sir John Macdonald, 


Prime Minister of Canada. I hope to re- 
ceive from Lady Rayleigh his reply. We 
may hope that the bill may sueceed next 
time. There has not been any vote on it 
as yet. Lyp1iA E, BECKER. 

ADDRESS TO SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 

British ASSOCIATION, MONTREAL } 

SEPT. 4, 1884. 5 

To the Right Honorable Sir John Macdonald, K. C. 
og C0008 

The undersigned ladies, who are inter- 
ested in our movement in the United 
Kingdom for the extension of the Par- 
liamentary franchise to women, desire to 
express their earnest thanks to you for 
having introduced a provision for enabling 
women to exercise the franchise in the 
Electoral Bill which you have, on behalf 
of the government, submitted to the Par- 
liament of the Dominion of Canada. They 
beg to assure vou of their high apprecia- 
tion of the just and generous spirit which 
has actuated you in proposing this meas- 
ure of political justice, and of the great in- 
terest with which its progress has been 
followed in the mother country, and they 
trust that our efforts to secure the politi- 
cal enfranchisement of women may be 
speedily crowned with success., 

CLARA E. S. RAYLEIGH (Dowager Lady 

tavleigh), 

Lypia E. 
Central and of the 
Suffrage Societies, 

MABEL SHARMAN CRAWFORD, 

Litas ASHWORTH HALLETT, Hon. Sec- 
retary of the Bristol and West of England 
Society for Woman Suffrage, 

Mary C. CooKE ‘TAYLOR, 

REBECCA MOORE, 

WILHELMINA HALL, F. 
Poor Law Guardians. 

JEAN MORRISON CAMPBELL MILLER, 
Edinburgh, Easttown. 

HELEN BrRowN, Member of St. Cuth- 
bert’s Parochial Board, Edinburgh. 

PH«eBE BLiytTH, Member of the City 
Parochial Board, Edinburgh. 

Maria 8S. RYE, Niagara. 
too — 

Miss HENRIETTA Moore, of Cincinnati, 
is lecturing in Eastern Washington under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Christian 


BECKER. Secretary of the 
Manchester Woman 


R. Met. Soc. 











Temperance Union. 





CAPE COD WORK. 


EAST DENNIS, Sept. 15, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Tuesday evening, September 2, I found 
Worden Hall filled to overflowing to listen 
to an entertainment of recitations and mu- 
sic, which I had prepared. Residents told 
us it was the largest audience ever gather- 
ed there. 

Sept. 3. W@ held our meeting in the 
Town Hall of Brewster, the finest hall on 
the Cape. ‘The Sunday previous. the no- 
tices were read in the churches, but the 
severe storm prevented many from going 
out. We expected a small house, but had 
over a hundred present. ‘his is the aver- 
age number we get in these towns. ‘The 
farms are far scattered. ‘The people do 
all that can be expected of them in going 
so far to welcome us. Rey. 
Dawes and Rey. Charles Bradley endorsed 
our work by speaking when remarks were 
called for. We find no one opposed. All 
seem ready to listen, and, if not in favor of 
woman suffrage, are ready to hear about 
it. 

We take Friday and Saturday of each 
week to make engagements, and the rest 
of the week for speaking. 

Sept. 5. Miss Hannah Crowell and I set 
out at nine o'clock with our letters to the 
ministers, our circulars sent us from the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL office, our tacks and 
mucilage, to make engagements in South 
Dennis, West Dennis, and South Yarmouth. 
We had encouragement everywhere. The 
long drive through the odorous pines, with 
the crickets and the birds singing on every 
side, was a delightful one. ‘The ministers 
were in syinpathy with our movement, the 
halls were engaged. the editor visited ; the 
postmasters circulated our bills through 
the boxes in the offices, we tacked them 
up in the depot, in the store-windows, on 
the trees; we posted them on the fences, 
telegraph poles, sign-boards, and bridges, 
and reached home in time for the good 
supper prepared for us. 

We go out in this manner and sow the 
seed. At7.30 P. M.. during the following 
week, on the evenings appointed, when 
we reach the halls. we tind them lighted 
and filled with people. 

Saturday, we started for Yarmouth- 
port, seven miles away, and did the same 
as on the day previous. 

Sunday, I spoke for Rey. Annie Shaw 
on Prohibition, in the Methodist Church 
in East Dennis. 

Monday evening, we held our usual meet- 
ing in South Dennis, and Tuesday evening 
one in South Yarmouth, with like success. 
The audience in the latter place was espe- 
cially sympathetic throughout the even- 
ing. While Rev. Annie Shaw was speak- 
ing, | saw a husband and wife, both half- 
laughing, half-erying, wipe away the tears 
which came, as they did to the eyes of 
many others present. There are few speak- 
ers like Miss Shaw, who can make her audi- 
ence feel what she feels of the injustice of 
our educational and civil laws to women. 

Rey. George A. Wright spoke with force 
and eloquence, urging the people to accept 
the truths they had heard. Seventy-five 
arose when the vote was called for. Mrs. 
Mary Kelly, an influential and brilliant 
woman of South Yarmouth, took a peti- 
tion for circulation. She said she would 
not run all over town for signatures; she 
would calla meeting; if the people did 
not understand it, she would read our leaf- 
lets to them until they did. 


Our programme is usually as follows: 
Singing ‘‘America,” Prayer. Rev. Annie 
Shaw and [ then present the work of the 
evening ; remarks are made by the minis- 
ter and others; a rising vote is called for: 
the book of membership of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association is pre- 
sented, and our collection is taken. The 
audiences sit attentive throughout. That 
has become a part of the programme now. 
I then give some humorous and dramatic 
recitations; after this we sing Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s ‘*Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” adding the following verse from 
Rev. M. J. Savage’s poem, **Hunianity’s 
Hero,” written in memory of Wendell 
Phillips. 

Crouching in the age-long shadow, blinded by 
her lingering night, 

Woman rises to her feet at last and hails the 
coming light, 

Echoing back with feeble voice the hero’s shout 


of Woman's Right, 
As he comes marching on. 


Glory, glory, hallelujah. 

All join in the chorus, and, when we 
close with the benediction, I think our 
hearts are not far sundered. 

CORA ScoTtT Ponpb. 


‘Thomas | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ISOLA VAN Duest is the first and 
only female physician in Belgium. 

Miss HELEN ZIMMERN, a bright Eng- 
lish writer, has become a correspondent of 
the Boston Advertiser. 

Miss HILLARD, formerly a teacher in 
Vassar College, has been appointed princi- 
pal of Rockford Seminary, IIL. 

Miss FLORA UNDERWOOD is the newly 
appointed teller of the Granite National 
Bank, of Quincy, Mags. 

Dr. AURELIA E. GILBERT, at Louisville, 
Ky., has opened a cure and school of phy- 
sical training for young girls. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH THOMPSON has given 
$1,000 to the Amesican Science Associa- 
tion, in session at Philadelphia. 

Miss NETTIE CARPENTER, of New York, 
aged sixteen, took the first prize in the 
violin class at the Paris Conservatoire this 
year. 

Miss FRANCES C. SPARHAWK is writing 
a series of valuable articles entitled ‘Seeds 
of Modern Republicanism,” for the Jour- 
nal of Education. 

Rev. CLARA M. BISBEE will assume the 
direction of the meetings of the Boston 
Ethical Society, in Rey. M. J. Savage's 
church, Sunday, Sept. 28, at 3 P. M. 

Mrs. CELIA THAXTER holds informal 
receptions at Clematis Cottage, Isle of 
Shoals, where there is always bright talk, 
good music, and sometimes the reading of 
one of her own poems by herself. 

Drs. C. B. and Mary A. ALLEN have 
issued in book-form, through Fowler, 
Wells & Co., of New York, the series of 
articles on physiology published in The 
Christian Union, early in the present year. 

Miss Mary A. CURRIER, professor of 
elocution at Wellesley College. has resign- 
ed her position as teacher at the Girls’ 
Latin School, in this city, in order to de- 
vote her full attention to the college work, 
which has much increased this year. 

ANNE WHITNEY, the sculptor, whose last 
work is Harriet Martineau’s statue, has a 
farm of one hundred and seventy-five acres, 
over which the White Mountain range 
towers, and through which the Andros- 
coggin runs, and which she farms prac- 
tically. 

Miss Exiza J. Periey, A. M., a grad- 
uate of the Female College xt Kent's Hill, 
goes this week to take charge of the High 
School at Ottumwa, Iowa, as principal. 
Miss Perley spent two years in Europe, to 
perfect herself in the knowledge of French 
and German. 

' Mrs. M. G. C. LEAVITT says of the wom- 

en of Olympia,W.T.: ‘These women have 
actually elected a mayor and part of the 
council, and they are studying the laws 
and ways of working under them for the 
purification of the government.” Miss Wil- 
lard said rightly, ‘*This is God’s corner.” 

Mrs. E. F. Housu has changed the name 
of her magazine, Woman at Work. to the 

Woman’s Century, as more comprehensive 
of the subjects treated. It will be as be- 
fore a monthly. Price $1 a year. Mrs. 
Housh has made an interesting magazine, 
which finds a welcome wherever it is 
known. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH Smitit MILLER, of 
Geneva, N. Y.. daughter of Gerritt Smith, 
was designated by the State Executive 
Committee of the New York Woman Suf- 
frage Party to represent the party at the 
funeral of Secretary Charles J. Folger, at 
that place, he having been a long-time 
friend of the cause. 

Miss Mary DuruAmM, of Marion, Iowa, 
will hereafter occupy the position of asso- 
ciate editor of Our Herald. Miss Durham 
has been the recipient of many kind words 
of praise and encouragement from the 
press of her own State. She is a Democrat, 
an enthusiastic suffragist, an ardent lover 
of journalistic work. 

Mary E. SHAFFER, of New York, has 
secured a patent for a ‘‘non-inductive elec- 
tric cable;” Sue E. SMITHER, of Keene, 
Ky., has patented a ‘‘trace attachment,” 
and SARAH H. STEWART, of Concord, N. 
H., has patented a ‘“‘check-rein hook.” All 
these patents have been granted during the 
week ending Sept. 9, 1884. 

Miss BERTHA HIGGINS has been investi- 
gating samples of American and foreign 
iodide of potassium, as sold in New York, 
and finds that none of the specimens are 
up to the requirements of the Pharmaco- 
pea. It is an important matter, both 
from a commercial and a medical point of 
view, as enormous quantities of the drug 
are consumed, 


set 


a 


6 
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COOKING AS A FINE ART. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

A single letter might be changed, and it 
would be equally true that cooking is a fine 
art, and the source of as much pleasure and 
profit to the human race as any other. This, 
however, is not the opinion set forth under 
the above heading in a recent issue of a 
well-known Boston weekly paper. 

Though merely ‘ta looker-on here in 
Vienna,” and not personally affected by 
this attack, which seems aimed at the many 
philanthropic women who are doing so 
much in Boston and elsewhere to raise this 
much-degraded science to its true place,— 
I cannot refrain from a protest. 

William Black makes one of his charac- 
ters—a doctor, by the way—say : 

*T sometimes think a doctor’s history of 
civilization would be an odd thing. if only 
you could get at the physiological facts of 
the case. I should like to know, for ex- 
ample, what Napoleon had for supper the 
night before Waterloo. Something indi- 
— you tay be sure; if his brain had 

yeen clear on the 18th. he would have 
smashed the Allies and altered modern 
history.” 

No doubt, if we could know the facts in 
this case, we should find that the author of 
this strange editorial was suffering from a 
fit of indigestion caused by a club dinner. 
Returning, he finds a new cook-book on his 
desk awaiting notice, and, as is usual with 
mankind in that state of mind and body, 
he vents his ill-feeling on the nearest ob- 

ject, as follows: 

“One of the most characteristic manias 
of an age of manias is the wild enthusiasm 
which surrounds the subject of cooking, 
and the vesthetic yearning to convert soups 
into poems, roasts into symphonies, and 
pie-crusts into romances.” . . . ‘*Cook- 
books are almost as plentiful as novels, 
and the greater number of both are equal- 
ly antagonistic to healthy stomachs and 
healthy brains.” *‘‘In attempting to raise a 
purely physical need to the height of an 
wsthetic art, we not only show our ignor- 
ance, but act to the detriment of the phy- 
sical part of our natures.” 

Yet history tells us that cooks, in the 
palmy days of Greece and Rome, brought 
all the arts and sciences to the aid of this, 
the greatest one. Some philosopher has 
well said that man is the oniy animal that 
cooks his food: ' 

“The art of cookery drew us gently forth 

From thas ferocious life when void of faith 

The Anthropophaginian ate his brother! 

To cookery we owe well ordered states, 

Assembling men in dear society.” 

One of the greatest writers of modern 
times, Ruskin, in *“lhe Ethics of the Dust,” 
has thus defined cookery : 

“It means the knowledge of Medea, and 
of Circe, and of Calypso, and of Helen, and 
of Rebekah, and of the QJueen of Sheba. It 
means the knowledge of all herbs, and 
fruits, and balms, and spices; and of all 
that is healing and sweet in fields and 
groves and savory in meats ; it means care- 
fulness, and inventiveness, and watchful- 
ness, aud willingness of appliance ; it means 
the economy of your great-grandmothers, 
and the science of modern chemists: it 
means much tasting and uo wasting; it 
means English thoroughness, and French 
art, and Arabian hospitality : and it means, 
in fine, that you are to be perfectly and al- 
ways ‘ladies,” ‘loaf-givers;" and, as you 
are to see, imperatively, that everybody 
has something pretty to put on—so you are 
to see, yet more imperatively, that every- 
body has something nice to eat.” 

If it is any comfort to the thousands of 
women travelling the road, of which Peter 
Pindar says: , 
“The turnpike road to people's hearts, I find, 
Lies through their mouth,or I mistake mankind,’’ 
to think of their work as ‘tpoems,” ‘*sym- 
phonies,” and ‘‘romances,” would any one 
hinder them? 

We are told that “life is what we make 
it;” if a little imagination will make hard 
work more tolerable, why not use it? 

“It is an undeniable and a proverbial truth 
that a sound body is as essential as a sound 
mind * ‘Very true, sir, but is it not an un- 
deniable fact that all over our country 
there is a lack of sound bodies and a con- 
sequent lack of mind; that, with the chil- 
dren especially, mind is developed at the 
expense of body? In spite of Boston mind- 
doctors, is not the mind more in subor- 
dination to the body than the reverse? Are 
not the state of the Greely party when 
found, and the charges brought against 
them, in direct support of this theory ? The 
people of this age live on nerve, and until 
those forces are properly fed, we shall con- 
tinue to see cases of nervous prostration 
and mental wreck on every hand. Here is 
the province of the cooking schools and 
the ‘:professors of culinary art,”’—to teach 
us how our bodies can best be nourished 
and sustained under the pressure of this 
nineteenth century, which has annihilated 
time and space. 

The men of this generation cannot bear 
the diet their fathers thrived on; what 
wonder, then, that we hear “of our literary 
men suddenly dying; of our ministers to 
foreign courts rendered inactive through 
the gout?” The article in question truly 
says we have ‘“‘neglected a practical art;” 
but it goes on declaring that all the evils 
already due to this neglect will result from 
its revival. 

The headaches and ill-health of the 


women of to-day are not to be laid to the 
present interest in cooking, but to the poor 
cooking of the last half-century. Because 
the reign of ignorant servants under less 
skilful mistresses has led to dyspepsia, 
shall we forbid the education of both maid 
and mistress? “The army of men and 
women who are compelled to wear false 
teeth” do so not so much from over-eating 
as from innutrition and a lack of proper 
bone food. ‘We eattoo much,”—yes, but 
why do we eat at all, except to satisfy hun- 
ger? and which will afford more satisfac- 


ly prepared food, or that which is thrown 
together? ‘The probabilities are that when 
we are supplied with proper food we shall 
learn to eat properly, and not before. We 
do not expect a child to read before he has 
seen a book. 

It has been said that®indigestion is re- 
sponsible for as much crime as liquor; 
without discussing that, we would affirm 
that a large proportion of the misery in the 
world is caused by ill cooked food, and 
that it is, directly or indirectly, the, cause 
of two-thirds of the drunkenness. Until 
there isa reform in the cooking of the land, 
the temperance workers will strive in vain. 
Heavy sour bread, tough over-done meats, 
muddy coffee, high seasoning used to 
drown bad flavors, all tend to excite abnor- 
mal appetites and a craving for something 
stronger. Much might also be said of the 





Class of society. 


advantages to be derived from a special 
feature of the cooking schools, which has 
long been the most noticable feature of 
the French cooking.—making much of lit- 
tle and the most of all. 

Any one who will study the subject will 
find that the characteristics of different na- 
tions are more clearly shown in their eat- 
ing habits than in any other customs ; and 
as they approach civilization they bestow 
more care and time on this matter. ‘The 
more civilized nations become, the greater 
their variety of food and the greater care 
given to adapting diet to the needs of each 
Cooking was far from a 
subject of contempt with ancient writers, 
as may be seen from their many references 
to culinary affairs; although literary men 
of all ages have been noted for weak diges- 
tions. ‘The very points covered by the 
learned article we have discussed are those 
which the cooking schools contend against, 
and the writer would have been a better 
and wiser man if he had spent his time in 
studying Miss Parloa’s and Mrs. Lincoln's 
cook-books. ANNA AYER. 

as 
A PLEA FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 


TEACHERS, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A correspondent of the JouRNAL describ- 
ing a summer institute for teachers at 
some length andin an interesting way, yet 
puts strictures upon the teachers attending 
which cause a feeling of surprise. ‘This in- 
stitute is a summer school located on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, modelled in imitation of 
Agassiz’s school on Penikese Island. It 
has a hall called Agassiz Hall, and has 
teachers in natural sciences, German, 
French, history, elocution, ete. 

In 1882, there were between 300 and 400 
teachers studying at the Institute. The 
writer of the article goes on to say that 
those teachers, gathered from many States 
and engaged in an intellectual pursuit, yet 
have very unintellectual faces, that they 
know little of general literature, politics, 
or topics of the day, ‘tand, as the general- 
ity of people do not converse about geog- 
raphy, algebra, or spelling, that the school 
teachers, with their affectation of superior 
knowledge, form a class by themselves.” 
Severe as this is, unjust as it is to a hard- 
worked class of persons, yet there is truth 
in it, which ought not to remain truth. It 
is justly true, that most teachers know 
more about geography, algebra, and spell- 
ing than about general literature, pelitics, 
and the topics of our day. But this is not 
their fault, generally. he reason which 
makes it imperative for them to spend the 
long summer days in study, prevents them 
from spending their out-of-school hours in 
general reading. It demands the sacrifice 
of their mental powers to a routine of 
memory work, which debars them from 
time to think. The great Juggernaut Ex- 
amination is the triumphal car which 
crushes all life and energy out of the aver- 
age teacher. 

Prof. Farrar, of Milwaukee,College. once 
said that he should be ashamed to remem- 
ber all he had learned in geography; but 
the average public-school teacher dare not 
acknowledge forgetfulness of her numer- 
ous acquisitions in geography or similar 
studies. She must always remember; al- 
ways be ready to air her petty knowledge; 
she must prepare for examination after ex- 
amination. ‘These examinations do not at 
all inquire into her processes of thinking, 
into her every-day reading, into her gen- 
eral intellgence, into her power to lead a 
child to think for himself, into her moral 
influence over those about her; but they 
simply inqutre into the retentiveness of her 
memory in regard to the precise date upon 
which the Battle of the Brandywine was 





fought, the exact latitude and longitude of 


tion and prove easier of digestion—careful- | 





the Quinebaug River, and so on, ad infinit- 
um. 

Many and many a young teacher starts 
out in life, dreaming that she will not fall 
into “ruts” of thinking and doing, as she 
sees sv many older teachers do. She will 
read earnestly aud enthusiastically, will 
keep so fresh an interest in our world about 
her that her pupils must remember her and 


| go out into the world eager to make the 


utmost of life, inspired by her example. 
But the days go on; her certificate expires 
on such a date, or she wishes to obtain a 
higher certificate; and she spends the 
hours not allotted to necessary school rou- 
tine in striving to attain the desired certi- 
ficate for herself. Many of her precious 
hours are spentin preparing her pupi s for 
just such a treadmill of examination as 
she herself must pass through. Is it any 
wonder that teacher and pupil find their 


energies so wasted that nothing is left to | 


them to spend in earnest thought? That 
pupils go out from the school-room, at 
last, with no love of reading implanted in 
them, but only a desultory skimming of 
the papers? That the teacher loses all her 
enthusiasm, and finds it all, as Mantilini 
found life, **a dem‘d horrid grind”? She 
works on from year to year, meeting ex- 
amination after examination, trying to 
keep up with the increasing demands of 
the times, till at last, worn out, old when 
she should be in the prime of womanhood, 
she is pushed aside to make place for some 
enthusiastic new comer in pedagogic fields. 
What a pity! Inno other career in life is 
it necessary that so much energy should 
be wasted. In no other occupation must a 
person spend his or her vacation in study. 
The pupil generally is idle during vaca- 
tion, and comes back to school in Septem- 
ber overflowing with animal life Must his 
teacher continue to come with jaded, 
wearied life-powers? ALURA COLLINS. 
- oon 


A BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


MAry LILian GRIFFITH was born Octo- 
ber 5, 1854, and died March 23, 1884. 

Amid the rain and wind of an ungentle 
March, there drifted to my Southern home 
and to my sick-room, a sad little letter, 
bringing with it mental gloom, ata time 
of unusual physical depression. It was a 
heavy blow to learn that another earnest 
toiler, brilliant of mind and brave of heart, 
had passed to the “Silent Land.” ‘We 
creaking gates hang long upon our hinges,” 
she had written me a year and a half 


| before, when with both of us the gates had 


| 





been creaking for years; but when it 
seemed as though the rusty “hinges” of 
my life must soon be mended or they would 
fail utterly, while the end in her case ap- 
peared more distant. 


Alas! it was but in seeming. When the 


| decline was once fairly established, it was 


so rapid, and the form it assumed so pain- 
ful, that there could be but one end. And 
yet we hoped! Who does not hope, when 
a beautiful life is swaying to and fro in the 
chill winds of death? ‘*Perhaps the wind 
will change,” we say. ‘*Perhaps—per- 
haps”— and while we yet delude ourselves, 
the awful revelation comes. Our love is 
transmuted into sorrow,—Our loved can 
die. 

The *‘constant reader” of the JoURNAL 
will recall Mrs. Griflith’s practical. earnest 
words, silenced all too soon by the neces- 
sity of guarding her small! store of 
strength, owing to the heavy pressure of 
other duties. As pupil and afterwards as 
teacher, as a daughter and as a pastor's 
wife, as « writer and as promoter of moral 
and religious organizations, she pursued 
the highest ideals, and wrought most 
worthily. ‘*Whatsoever things are true . . 

















of Christian equality in her church, and 
the brave struggle she made by her pen 
and personal efforts in the interests of a 
‘higher standard of social purity. Twice 
have her strong, true words made their 
appeal from the printed page to the high- 
est legislative body of her church. For 
some time I had been longing for strength 
to write an article on the subject of 
“Women Pastors.” for the columns of the 
JOURNAL, but since reading her last pam- 
phiet, sent after her death to members of 
the Methodist General Conference, it seems 
to me that little more remains to be said 
on the subject, so clear and conclusive are 
her arguments, so faithful her presentation 
of the case. 

This brief mention of a part of the la- 
bors that filled a busy life would be invom- 
plete without fuller reference to the work 
done in behalf of ‘Moral Education.” 
Our true-hearted friend's appeals for great- 
er purity and higher ideals of life in mar- 
riage are worthy of her noble nature, and 
the wide circulation of tracts embodying 
them proved their adaptation to a pure 
and lofty end. Doubtless. numbers who 
have read her fervent and pathetic plead- 


| ings do not even know her name, much 


less the beautiful life she lived, but they 
have telt the solemn truths that smote 
their souls from every page. 

But while those who welcome ‘the 
light” were glad of the moral courage of 
a brave woman, those whose darling pre- 
judices or *trespectable vices” cause them 
to prefer ‘‘darkness,” began a malicious 
assault upon one whose sensitive, highly- 
wrought nature could ill bear persecution 
of the petty sort. Her martyrdom for a 
time was as real as that of a Jeanne D’Are, 
though unknown to any save those of her 
own little world: and while it was borne 
with true heroism, there can be no doubt 
that its pressure helped to crush life out 
of the frail body that held so large a soul. 

The last three years of life were spent in 
a lovely mountain home, among kind 
hearts and ministering hands. But their 
tenderness could not bind the patient suf- 
ferer in their pustor’s home toearth. ‘The 
sunshine of an ideal home where, from the 
first, the law of unselfishness and chival- 
rous *burden-bearing™” made her work a 
possibility in spite of frail health, did its 
utmost to invigorate her failing powers, 
but in vain. 

Why must she die before the ‘*golden 
prime” of womanhood was fairly reached ? 
The “eternal why! But although her 
work seemed only begun, and October- 
tinted leaves had not yet crowned her thir- 
tieth birthday before a fadeless crown was 
given her, her brief life of labor remains to 
all who knew her, a gracious heritage. 

We do not covet, as do the Japanese 
poets, the fabled *therb of forgetfulness” 
that we may lull sorrow for our dead to 
rest. That magic lily may shelter itseif 
by hidden stream, or in quiet forest nook, 
for all our seeking, since the one sweet- 
ness of grief when such as she forsake us, 
is that we can remember. 

Though late, I beg to lay this humble 
flower of Memory upon her grave. 

FLORA Best HARRIS. 

Meadville, Pa. 

sal oe a 


POLITICAL, NOT PARTISAN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I am heartily glad to see that you con- 
sider the present occasion an imperative 
reason for turning vour JOURNAL for the 
nonce into a political, though not exactly 
a partisan, sheet. I do not know where 
else the several candidates of the three 
principal platforms now before the people 


| have been so fully and freely, yet fairly 


whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever | 


things are of good report,”’—she thought 
upon these. ‘Truth embodied,” a friend 
calls her, and Miss Willard writes concern- 
ing her:—‘*Mrs. Griffith was one of the 
finest-grained, clearest-eyed women I ever 
met. Why do I say ‘was,’ of one who had 
so little of the ‘mortal coil’ to shuffle off, 
ere she walked with the reguant spirits 
whose mate she always was?” 

Her life was so full that it is possible 
only to refer to the ‘work of her hand and 
brain.” It is difficult to estimate the vast 
amvunt of work both of pen and voice that 
devolved upon her some years ago, when, 
scarcely recovered from fever, she became 
secretary of a benevolent organization de- 
sigued to help those whom the ordinary 
efforts of the church failed to reach and 
benefit. Her religious tracts, tender, ur- 
gent, and to the point, seem to me among 
the few publications of the sort calculated 
to accomplish their purpose. If health is 
ever restored, I hope to give some of them 
to my Japanese women friends, and in 
saying this I can pay them no higher com- 
pliment, since it is seldom one finds any- 
thing of the kind in English that is adapted 
to the Eastern mind, after passing the test 
of translation. 

Fearless woman suffragist as Mrs. Grif- 
fith was, and ardent worker in almost every 
department that concerned her sex, I yet 
believe that her most efficient and lasting 
work will prove to be that done in behalf 





and dispassionately, discussed by their 
friends. This is as it should be, and I am, 
as a woman, proud of the position you have 
taken, and of the definition of candidates 
which you have allowed, 

Never since my recollection, which goes 
back to eating ‘“‘Whig apples” with their 
rosy cheeks, and singing ‘Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too,” in 1840, has the country been 
in such a heterogeneous condition. Never 
have such questionable candidates been 
placed in the field. Never have men been 
so undecided as to duty, or even policy, as 
at present. Surely, then, all women—who 
shila never be partisan in their feelings, 
and to whom the world has a right to look 
for an example of growth toward the puri- 
fication of the ‘‘muddy pool” — should 
‘‘tuke heed to their steps.’ or they will 
presently find themselves among thorns. 
Be ‘‘wise as serpents,” dear fellow-women, 
but with all this wisdom, be “harmless as 
doves.” In other words, add to your puri- 
ty and truth the more maturely acquired 
gain of wisdom, and be guided by both for 
the good of mankind. 

I am sorry to differ from Col. Higginson, 
in the JOURNAL of Aug. 30, for his words 
always find an echo in my soul. I believe 
that he is half-feminine in his nature, or he 
could not so fully express the needs of 
women. But the old masculine habit, the 
preference given to policy, has too muchin 
this instance retained its hold upon him. 
**Let us pray” that his usual good sense will 
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make him see his path clearer, before vot- 
ing time comes! 

Of the three parties, we, as womén, con- 
scientious and earnest and believing that 
duty to our country is as sacred as duty to 
ourselves, can take but one position, if in 
this contest we take any, so far as relates 
to presidential candidates.: While there 
are objections to every one of these, stil! 
the Indianapolis platform of the People’s 
party, in conjunction with that of the Pro- 
hibitionists, commands my highest respect. 
Those platforms distinctly enunciate the 
new issues which are before the country 
to-day, and to which the old parties only 
throw a sop. ‘The editor of John Swinton’s 
Paper says of the tirst named: *There is 
hardly a plank in it which either of the 
old parties would touch with a forty-foot 
pole.” This is true: and the immense 
growth in public sentiment which is proved 
by the creation of these parties is also a 
guarantee of their support. Every day 
adds new strength to this young giant of 
Reform, and if its candidates do not go in- 
to the presidential chair next March, it will 
have made a growth that shall give it pre- 
eminence four years from this time. It 
may, perhaps, be better that it should 
wait a bit. Mushroom growths are not 
solid. We do not want a president elected 
by the emotions of the people, but by their 
sober second thought. This we may get 
in ‘SS. Meantime we go on in the solid 
path of progress. 

Lita BARNEY SAYLEs. 

Onset, Mass. 

°*ee 


OUR CANDIDATE—WHICH ? 





Caroline A. Huling, of Saratoga, N. Y.. 
writes :— 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

J read your columns with much interest 
every week, and particularly those articles 
discussing the presidential candidates. 
After considerable deliberation I have con- 
cluded to support Governor St. John, the 
sandidate of the Prohibition party, and 
will give my reasons, hoping to bring 
others to the same opinion. 

Governor St. John stands before the 
world untainted by any scandal, whereas 
neither of the other candidates are free 
from charges of unchastity or dishonesty. 
The charges against Governor Cleveland 
are, unfortunately, proved and admitted, 
and although the offence was committed 
ten years ago, and he acted more honor- 
ably than some men do in such vases, still 
the taint remains, and no pure woman can 
consistently advocate the election of an 
impure man. 

Against Mr. Blaine a different charge is 
made, which yet remains to be proved or 
disproved. Whether this charge is true or 
false, there are suspicions of political dis- 
honor which go to show that the safety of 
the nation would be imperilled by his clec- 
tion. Of the two I think Governor Cleve- 
land would be the better President. as his 
political integrity is unimpeached, and he 
has shown himself, during his executive 
term as Governor of New York, to be an 
able man, acting upon the principle of the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
Governor Cleveland’s sin has been directly 
against one woman, while Mr. Blaine’s, if 
proved. has been against the whole nation. 


| Governor Cleveland is charged with one 





great sin committed several years ago, and 
there is 1s yet no evidence to prove that he 
ever repeated the offence, while Mr. Blaine 
is charged with many political crimes, and 
many of his own party repudiate his nomi- 
nation. *‘*Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree?” 

Of General Butler we will say but little. 
He is the candidate of the Greenback party. 
whose main principle isthe issue of “fiat” 
money, or paper, by the government, 
stamped with a value that it does not other- 
wise have. Of Mr. Pomeroy we know but 
little, and he is comparatively out of the 
race. To whom can we turn for purity 
and integrity? The record of St. John is 
before the people. All tive candidates are 
known to favor woman suffrage, but only 
St. John has the support of his party in 
its favor. 

Much fault has been found with the 
weak plank of the platform adopted at the 
National Prohibition Convention, but 1 am 
assured by one of the committee that the 
sentiment of the convention was in favor 
of a firmer s‘and, but that the time was too 
short to amend it. 

Let women give their cordial support to 
the best candidate, and let no man refuse 
to vote this ticket for fear of losing his 
vote. It is only by the ballot that such 
questions can be settled, and the quicker 
the better. It is only a matter of time: 
by voting wrongly this fall the time is 
merely delayed, and the wheels of progress 
are but blocked for a time. The best and 
purest candidate, in my opinion, is St. 
John, and he is the only one who has the 
support of his party in carrying out re- 
forms that are vital to the welfare of the 
people. Let us give him our cordial sup- 
port for the honor of woman and the wel- 
fare of our country. 

Saratoga, N.Y. CAROLINE A. HULING. 








A PINT oF THE Finest INK for families oF 
schools can be made from a 10c. package of Dia- 
mond Dyes. Try them. All druggists keep 
them. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, 
Vt. Sample Card, 32 colors, and a book of direc- 
tions for 2c. stamp. 
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TuE VOICE OF THE PEorLE.—The peopie, as & 
whole, seldom make mistakes, and the unanl- 
mous voice of praise which comes from those 
who have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla fuliy justi- 
fies the claims of the proprietors of this great 
medicine. Indeed, these very claims are based 
entirely on what the people say Hood's Sarsapar- 
illa bas done for them. Read the, abundant ev!- 
dence of its curative powers, and give it a fair, 
honest trial. 
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WISCONSIN PROHIBITIONISTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Saturday, August 30. the prohibi- 
tionists of Waukesha Co. held their con- 
vention at the Court-House. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 20, 1884. 


forms and opposed all progress since his- 
tory began. With *prohibition™ 


as 


our 


| battle-cry, and St. John to help “prepare 


number of earnest, intelligent people were | 
present to make their nominations for | 


county and State officials. 
bitionists are progressive enough to recog- 
nize all tax-payers as citizens, and as they 
have a platform of principles broad and 
strong enough to uphold a “government 
of the people. by the people,” the ladics 
from the various lodges and W. C. 'T. U. 
were well represented. 

The nominee for County Superintendent 
of Schools is Miss Alura Collins, one in 
every way adapted to honor the position. 
Fitted by a long course of study and prac- 
tical work to accomplish the duties de- 
volving upon the superintendent of schools, 


earnest and untiring in her temperance | 


work, she was, indeed, the most fitting 
candidate for the temperance people. The 
other nominees, so far as T am acquainted 
with them, seemed to me excellent. 

A word about the prohibitionists and 
their work. I am sorry to see so many 
honest and good people oppose them with 
the cry of “Inexpedient.” Saying. in ef- 
fect, **You mean well, but your action is 
ill-advised.” The world should have 
learned long ago that true principle is 
always expedient and the ‘best policy!” 


For more than two hundred years in some | 


As the prohi- | 





parts of our land law-makers have tried to | 


*‘regulate” this fearful vice of intemper- 
ance by ‘license. With what effect? It 
steadily grows stronger and more danger- 
ous, until it threatens our existence as a 
nation. It is time to try some other meth- 
od. ‘To permit and defend an evil isa 
poor way to destroy it.” It must be a 
war of extermination, not *tregulation!” 
Prohibition versus license—either high or 
low license—is the most vital question to 
the world physically, intellectually, mor- 
ally and politically. Though the econo- 
mic point of view is the lowest and of the 
very least account, it seems to weigh most 
heavily in the minds of many. The *‘rey- 
enue” paid for this crime is the apology our 
nation offers to the world for fostering this 
viper which is stinging her to her death 
and poisoning her into apathy. Let us 
look at the *teconomy”™ of this vice. 
London Economist estimates the cost of all 
the great wars of the world for twenty- 
tive years, from 1852 to 1877, including the 
Franco-German war, wd our own civil 
war, at twelve thousand million dollars. 
But the cost of intoxicants during 
same period of time, and in these United 
States alone, was fifte-n thousand million 
dollars! 

Expedient? Economic? What have we 
to show for it--this vast expenditure? 
Statistics are proverbially dry, but always 
protitable to study, as “*tigures don’t lie.” 
They prove undeniably that we 
what we sow.” 
ities of the State of New York alone, in 
the single vear of 1883, reports the num- 
ber of persons under public institutional 
care on the 30th of September of that year, 
52.804, while the number relieved by State 
or private charities was over 400,000. And 
the expenditure reported in connection 
with this vast army of sufferers was $10,- 
563,024. The Board further states ofticial- 
ly, that “The principal factor of these de- 
plorable results is the use of intoxicants !* 
The question, therefore, how this curse 
may be done away with, becomes momen- 
tous and worthy the serious study of all 


the way and make the paths straight” out 


| of this wilderness of sin and error, we will 
A goodly 


march onward and upward to the higher 
plane of right thinking and living—that of 
“Temperance in a// things * and total pro- 
hibition of all wrong! 
Linnie ©. B. GAULT. 
Caldwell, Wis. 
“ee 


MISS ALCOTT’S MOTHER 





' 
ouisa Aleott’s mother was among the nn ies tan9 
Louisa Alcott’s muth . = ; all the boys war whisp’rin’ an’ laughin 


earliest petitioners for woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts. No wonder that Miss 
Alcott grew up a disbeliever in the doctrine 
that only unwomanly women want to vote, 
with such a beautiful example to the con- 
trary in her own home. The Youth's 
Companion says :— 


The mother of Louisa Alcott was a very 
rare woman. She was for a long time a 
city missionary in Boston, and often she 
used to come home without her over-shoes, 
her shawl, or some warm under-garment, 
having given them away te some suffering 
woman whose need was great; and when 
her family reproached her with her care- 
lessness of her own health, she always 
suid, The thought of that poor soul’s com- 
fort kept me warm.” 

The mantle of this noble woman’s chari- 
ty was wide enough to cover the sinful as 
well as the poor; and she used not infre- 
quently to take into her own family people 
she wished to reform, and when cautious 
friends asked her how she dared introduce 
these outcasts among her daughters, she 
always answered,— 

“Oh. T can trust my girls, and this is the 
best way to teach them how to shun these 
sins, and comfort these sorrows. ‘They 


| cunnot escape the knowledge of them ; bet- 


rev | 
“he 


ter gain it under their father’s roof and 
their mother’s care.” 

‘*Never,” said her daughter, in speaking 
of these facts, ‘did the people thus cared 
for do us any harm: and, years after, 
some of them came back, from time to 
time, to express their gratitude with tender 
tears.” 

In one of Miss Alcott’s books she tells 
the true story of the whole family giving 
away their Christmas morning breakfast 
to a half-starving family; and these self- 
sacrificing benefactions were of so fre- 
quent occurrence in the household that the 
children were always prepared for them. 

eo — — 


WHY I WANT TO VOTE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

My stand is a decided one for woman 
suffrage. When you ask me why I have 
taken this stand, ny answer is, that [ have 


| a natural right and desire to take part in 


the | 


“reap | 
The State Board of Char- | 
; us on our own resources, 


thoughtful and intelligent men and wom- | 
en, the fathers and mothers, present or fu- | 


ture, of our land! 

It is always dangerous to compromise 
with vice. ‘*Woe unto them that justify 
the wicked for reward.” 


The make-shift | 


of high license is a fraud that deludes the | 


unthinking and unsuspecting into terrible 
danger. Crime is crime, whether the price 
paid be high or low. In shutting up the 
low and repulsive places and making more 
attractive the more dangerous places for 
the cultivated youth of our land, we do a 
most unwise thing. It is simply the same 
old danger and curse,bespangled with the 
treacherous glitter of illegitimate pleasure, 
short-lived and bitter as ashes in the end. 
A valued friend and earnest temperance 


lecturer writes in a private letter: **I hate | 


this idea of high license, as the worst de- 


lusion of the day in its effect on the minds , 


»f some honest temperance people, and as 


the basest fraud palmed off by the liquor , 


interest upon the too credulous public. 
The great battle for prohibition has got to 
he fought mostly against the bulwarks of 
high license.” Then God speed the right- 
eous work of prohibition! 
bravely forward to the accomplishment of 
its mission. Let the world cry ‘‘Inexpe- 
dient” if it will. Many of the older work- 
ers are too fa:niliar with that old ery, for- 
merly hurled in the face of the grand old 
party of Abolitionists, to be frightened by 
it now. 

Let us not forget so soon the lessons of 
the past, but expect to receive the same 
old opposition which has greeted ull re- 


May it press | 


the affairs of this governinent under which 
I live. [am one of the peopie, and I fail 
to see any justice in holding me bound by 
laws. in the formation of which I can have 
no voice; hence [ claim the right of suf- 
frage. 

Again, although I, with thousands of 
other women and men, 2m not now depen- 
dent upon the labor of my hands, I realize 
that changes will come to many of us, and 
the merest accident may suddenly throw 
Then a woman 
will want and need all her rights, and the 
ballot in her hands will help mightily in 
the struggle for existence. 

So I think it but common-sense for 
all us women to work with our might to- 
wards forwarding our ‘common cause.” 

Norwich, Ct. S. E. CHUrcn. 

eee 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Can you put the spider's web back in its place. 
That once has been swept away? 

Can you put the apple again on the bough, 
That fell at our fect te-day ? 

Can you put the lily-cup back on the stem, 
And cause it to live and grow? 

Can you mend the butterfly’s broken wing, 
That was crushed by a cruel blow? 

Can you put the petals back on the rose? 
If you could, would it smell as sweet? 

Can you put the flour again in the husk, 
Aud show me the ripened wheat ? 

You think that these questions are trifling, dear, 
Let me ask you another one: 

Can a hasty word ever be unsaid, 
Or an unkind deed undone’ 


eee 


For the Woman's Journal. 


MAMMY’S STORY. No. 2. 





It was bathing night. 

Mondays, Wednesdays .and Saturdays 
were gladly welcomed by Mammiy’s little 
charges, for while they bathed, she told 
her most interesting stories. 

Little Nellie had been already bathed, 
and lay among the fresh home-spun sheets 
in sleepy content. 

Fanny, aged five years, splashed about 
in the warm soap suds, regardless of the 
carpet. 

“It’s my turn to choose the story,” said 
Harry, pulling off a sock and balancing it 
on his foot, ‘and I choose—let’s see—oh! 
‘Hiding the Books.’ 

‘Law! Mas’ Harry! You knows that’s 
well’s I does. But if you mus’ have it, 
you mus’, [ s*pose. 

‘*Well, you knows that ole Quaker meet- 
in’ house ‘cross the way?’ Mas’ Henry Mc- 
Gee used to keep school fur boys thar, an’ 
Mas’ Harry, your uncle what you was 
named fur, went to him. 











| took us home. 





‘The master had one poor motherless 
boy hisself, an‘ Mas* Harry an’ Mas’ Rob 
war al’ays together. Folks never spoke 
o’ one without t’other, same as if they war 
au cup an’ saucer, or a hook an’ eye. They 


‘war al’ays gittin’ inter scrapes together, 


an’ helpin’ each other out. 

“One day they had aawful hard Gog- 
graphy lesson to learn, an’ all the boys in 
the class wanted to git off from sayin’ it; 
so they hid thar books! Least ways, they 
got Mas’ Harry an’ Rob to do it fur ‘em. 
Mas’ Harry war the master’s favorite. 

‘When the time came to say that lesson, 


*mongst each other. (Go on undressin’, 
Mas’ Harry. Here! lemme unfasten your 


jacket.) 


** ‘Order!’ says Mr. McGee. 

***Please, sir,’ says one boy, ‘we can't 
tin’ our books. We lef’ ‘em in our desks, 
an’ they're gone.’ 

“Then Mr. MeGee begun askin’ each 
boy, "What can you tell me about those 
books? 

“When it come to Mas’ Harry, he says 
right out, ‘I’ve hidden them, sir, and I 
have promised not to tell where.” 

“+ "Pwasn't jus’ him, father: | helped,’ 
says Mas’ Rob. 

***No one of the class leaves the room be- 
fore I am told where those books are con- 
eealed. hollered Mr. MeGee. 

“They stayed till half pas’ tive, the mas- 
ter wid ’em. At last he dismissed ‘em fur 
that day, but he kep’ on keepin’ °em in that 
long every day fur three days, an’ then he 
gave out that if he warn’t tole whar them 
books war, he was a-goin’ to whip every 
boy in school. 

“Then Mas’ Harry an’ Mas’ Rob warina 
fix. They'd promised not to tell whar 


they'd hid ‘em, but then they wanted to, | 


*cause they wanted to keep the little chaps 
from bein’ lammed fur what they hadn't 
done, so they tole mistus, an’ she said 
she'd try to help ‘em. 

**But, boys,” says she, ‘it was wrong 
an’ cowardly in you to shirk duty because 
it was hard, an’ to help others to do wrong. 
Harry, you must apologize to Mr. MeGee. 
He has been very kind and forbearing 
with you. Promise me, boys, not to do so 
again, and Ul help you. Go tell the 
others that if they will get their books an’ 
learn that lesson for to-morrow, they may 
come up here an* have as many 6° my bes” 
sugar an’ ginger cakes as they can eat or 
carry home.’ Them war her very words. 

**We promise! we promise! hurrah! 
an’ off they runs. 

‘Before long here they come runnin’ 
back wid thar arms full 0° books. (Don't 
splash so, Mas’ Harry. honey). 

‘**Where have they been? says mistus, 
wipin’ ‘em off wid a damp rag, me helpin’. 

‘“*No wonder they war so sooty; they'd 


IU MOROUS. 





Ambitious singers naturally suffer from 
soar throat. 

The vice that never sticks to young peo- 
ple, though they are more exposed to it 
than any other—Advice. 


An absent-minded parson asked a dis- 
consolate widower. whose wife he had 
buried the week before. **Well, Mr. Brown. 
how does your wi'e stand the heat?” 
They don’t speak now. 

A young gentleman wishes to know 
which is proper to say on leaving a young 
lady friend after a late call—good-night or 
good-evening’ Never tell a lie, young 
man; say good-morning. 


When the late Lord Erskine, then going 
the cireuit, was asked by his landlord how 
he had slept. he replied: “Union is 
strength, « fact of which your inmates 
seem to be unaware; for, had the fleas 
been uninimous last night, they might 
have pushed me out of bed.” *Fleas?” 
exclaimed Boniface, affecting great aston- 
ishment, “I was not aware that I had a 
single one in the house.” “I don’t believe 
you have.” retorted his lordship; ‘they 
are all married and have uncommonly 
large families!” 

Mr. Osborne is a very economical. but, 
at the same time, a very irascible parent. 
Last Sunday his boy ‘Tommy deliberately 
disobeyed his father, whereupon the lat- 
ter seized his offspring. threw him 
over his knee. and proceeded to rebuke 
him in his usual energetic manner with 
the palm of his hand. ‘Tommy, who is 
something of « strategist in a small way, 
thinking to gain time, exchimed : **Pa, re- 
member [ve got my Sunday clothes on. 
You will ruin them.” ‘That's a faet,” re- 
sponded Osborne, releasing the youth. 
“You can take them off, while I go into 
the garden and cut a dozen or so of peach- 
tree switches.”— Texas Siftings. 





Tit Hatr was Never Top of the wonderful 
powers and virtues of that best of ail medicines, 
Kidney-Wort. It bas been tried and proved. 
Its cures are numberless. and the record of (sup- 
posed) incurable cases that have yielded to its 
influence is astounding. If you have trouble 
with vour Kidneys, Liver or Bowels, if you suffer 
from Consupation and Piles, if you are a victim 
of Rbeumatixm or Malaria, take Kidney-Wort. 
You will tind it the remedy you need, 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
il taint of serofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 

oov’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
inarkable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. (. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Serofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 





been all that time up the school-house | 


chimney. 

‘All day Sukey an’ me war bakin’ an’ 
bakin.” Cakes’ Why, they'd a’ supplied 
aregiment 0’ soldiers. “Bout seven o'clock 
we heard a noise like a troop o° horses war 
in the front hall; an’ pretty soon mistus 
sent down fur the cakes. An’ the way 
them boys did make ‘em fly! An’ mistus 
talked to ‘em “bout balls an’ tops like she 
waraboy herself. She knowed how to git 
‘round boys, “cause she seemed to sorter un- 
derstand ‘em. She warn’t al’ays preachin® 
at ‘em, an’ rubbin’ the har de wrong way. 
like mos’ fokes does. She warn’t the 
preachy sort; but while they war eatin’ 
the cakes she tole *em as how they oughter 
improve thar time in school, an* how much 
pleasanter school war made then than it 


war twenty years back; but she did it so | 


pleasant like, as if she war a-goin’ to 
school herself, and knew all about it; an’ 
then she made ‘em stuff thar pockets wid 
cake ‘fore they lef’. 

“Tn course, Miss *Liz*beth warthar, look- 
in’ like a little white angel, wid her white 
dress I’d done up wid ny own han’s, an’ a 
pink rose in her har. One time she an’ 
Mas’ Harry happened to be stan’in’ right 
side by side; Mas’ Harry’s eyes war shin- 


in’ an’ his cheeks war flushed, an’ Miss | 
‘Lizbeth a-holdin’ his han’ an’ lookin’ up | 


inter his big eyes an’ laughin’ her pretty 
happy laugh. I was stan‘in’ “hind the do” 
a-buildin’ castles in the air fur ‘em. How 
much we'd planned fur ‘em, and what 
great things war expected o’ em! Lord! 
Lord! [t did come awful hard to give ‘em 
both up jes’ when our hopes war comin’ 
true. But the good Lord knowed what 
war bes’ fur ‘em, better than this po’ ig- 
‘rant colored nigger; an* He give “em bet- 
ter things than we could imagine ‘cross 
the ribber; an’ dey is sayin’ now, ‘You 
‘Tank you, good Lord.’ 

**But here am L a-ramblin’ on this here 
way, an’ my chil‘en not asleep! ‘The bed’s 
turned down, Mas’ Harry. Git in quick. 
Go right to sleep, or | won't tell no more 
stories this week.” 

At this dreadful threat, the three pairs 
of eyes, blue, gray and brown, were shut 
so resolutely that before Mammy had fin- 
ished putting the room to rights for the 
night, the children were all safe in the 
Land of Nod.—H. H. D., aged eleven years. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND- 
oa IN THE EMPIRE. By Henry Rue es. 

0. 

“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 
slashing right and left, with stout American prejudices, 


and has made withal a most entertaining book.’’— New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. 

By MarGery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making *“*The Grand Tour 
of the Continent.” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of be- 
fore, and ix worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.”’— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 

By Miss ApeLtne TRAPrTON, author of “His Inberi- 
tance,” ‘Katherine Karle,” ete. 16mo. Illustrated. 
#1 50. 

“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and irrepressible American Girl. 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight- 
ful.”—Utica Observer. 


BEATEN PATHS; 
OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
ELLA W. THompson. l6mo, cloth, $1 50. 
A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Miss C- 

Atice BAKER. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 

edges, 31 25. 

“Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining deserip- 
tion of these picturesque islands. She is an observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.’’— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 
WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

By J. M. BatLey, the ** Danbury News Man.” 12mo, 

#100; paper 0c. 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 
The British Isles have never before been looked at in 
jnest the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 
notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochester Ex- 


press. 

OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis Guiip editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vyo, cloth, $2 50, : 
“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 

do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 

Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 

doing this.."—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN 

Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” 

thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, &2 50. 

‘He has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
style that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ as well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—alifax Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 

BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Virginia F. 
TOWNSEND, $150. A new story by this favorite 
author. 

BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career, 
iy Miss ANNA JENNESS. 16mo, cloth, 3100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


FIELDS. 
By the same au- 


- NEW BOOKS. 











ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that [was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effeet upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Hisappetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—£ditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price 81; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


: Choral Worship. 


L. O. EMeERson’s new book for Choirs, Singing 
Classes, and Musical Conventions, 

A large, first-class new book, of 300 pages, with 
fresh, bright, spirited music. 100 pages of Elements, 
75 pages of Hymn Tunes, 110 pages of Anthems, and 
a large number of fine Glces and Concert Pieces. 

Price $1, or $9 per dozen. 


. 
Song Worship. 

A new and bright colleetion of Songs for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, by L. O. EMenson and W. F. SHERWIN. 

The hymns and tunes are by the best talent, and the 
book is one that ia fully up to the requirements of the 
most advanced taste, Do not fail to examine it. Single 
specimen copies, 25 cents. 

Price 35 cents, or #50 per hundred. 


The Model Singer. 


A new book for SINGING CLASSES, by W. O. 
PERKINS and D. B. Towner. 

Contains an excellent Singing School Course, filling 
192 pages, including 124 Exercises, 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, 29 Hymn ‘Tunes, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants, 
also a Modulator, and Manual Signs, 

Price 60 cents, or $6 per dozen. 


The Star Chorus Book. 


A new and superior Collection of Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. For Musical Societies. By W. O. Per- 
KINS. 168 pages, large octavo size. 36 Choruses, 

Price $1; per dozen, $9. 

In Press, a new High School Singing Book, by 
L.O. EMERSON. Wait for it. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

















New | NEW BOOK! | Crazy 
Stitehes | (i've £3! inte. | Patchwork 


inch block and over 100 NEW STITCHES. Price 25 cts. 
NEW BOOK OF STAMPING PATTERNS, sam- 
ples of 60 alphabets, 500 designs for fancy work and 
instructions for stamping that will not rub. 25 cts. 
Both books by mail 40 cts. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING, 


By Mrs. 8S. D. POWER. 8&1 00. 


During the appearance, the past two 


years, of these papers in Wide Awake, the 
Editors were besieged by 


from 
housekeepers. both old and young, asking 


letters 


for their publication in permanent form. 


On the one hand they have been declared 
by trained housewives to be the most help- 
ful and complete domestic literature; and 
on the other hand, men and women of let- 
ters have warmly praised their literary ex- 
cellence. 

The publishers. therefore, contidently 
offer the volume to the public as a stand- 
ard work, upon practical domestic econo- 
my. 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP, 


By A BOY anp HIS FRIENDS. 


With an introduction by HENry RANDALL 
Waite. $100. 


A fascinating little volume, full of prac- 
tical ideas, for the benefit of boys who 
are getting their first training in the use 
of tools. Its directions are explicit and 
trustworthy, from the buying of the first 
hammer up to the construction of a eabi- 
net. Its chapters are not wholly confined 
to carpentry, but give detail instruction 
in other matters dear to the boyish heart, 
such as the making of bows and arrows, 
preserving ‘collections,’ making anglers’ 
flies, ete., etc. It will prove an admirable 
help in the direction of industrial training. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS; 


Work and Culture in the Household. 


By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Two volumes in one, 16mo., illustrated. 
$1 00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Franklin Street, Roston, Mags, 
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Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
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Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
Gseontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 

Subseribe rs are requested to note the expiration of 
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he receipt of the | paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
Paver is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
aes the first or second week after the money is re- 
ved. 


The woman suffrage campaign will be- 
gin in Massachusetts early in October with 
a series of meetings and conventions in 
many of the principal towns and cities. 
Rey. Annie E. Shaw,Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
and Miss Ida Buxton have been already se- 
cured as speakers. Mr. Arthur P. Ford 
will go over the ground in advance, engag- 
ing the halls and securing local co-opera- 
tion. We bespeak for him and for the speak- 
ers a cordial reception. If our opponents 

can only be brought to these meetings, they 
will soon become our allies. 
onsiaits 60- _— 

More than a thousand Boston women 
have asked to be assessed a poll-tax to vote 
for school committee, and the women who 
pay a property-tax are still to be heard 
from. This isa larger number than have 
ever before applied for assessment in any 
one year. 

oe — 

Now is the time to push the circulation 
of the petitions. The pleasant autumn 
days invite one to go out, and the petitions 
should-be an added motive. Let every one 
try for a large list of names. 
ae 

Hon. Roger 8. Greene, Chief-Justice of 
Washington Territory, in his charge to the 
grand jury at Port Townsend, lately made 
certain statements in regard to woman 
suffrage and the influence of women as 
jurors which cannot be too widely circu- 
lated. They ought to be read with joy by 
every suffragist. and with shame and re- 
pentance by those opponents who have 
been diligently spreading the ridiculous 
stories of anonymous newspaper corres- 
pondents in regard to women jurors. ‘The 
testimony of the Chief-Justice, both fron’ 
his official position and from his opportu- 
nities for observation, is of the highest 
authority. We shall print his charge to 
the grand jury next week. 

— coe — 

“Politics could hardly be any further 
degraded this year, even if women voted.” 
This remark was lately made by a young 
lady of conservative tendencies. Why 
politics should be degraded by the voting 
of the sex that furnishes seventy per cent 
of our church members and only two per 
cent of our criminals, no one has hitherto 
managed to enya. 

—-- oe -— 

The colored people with unerring in- 
stinct will adhere to the Republican party. 
Frederick Douglas says, ‘The Republican 
party to the colored man is the ship, all 
outside is thesea.” Professor Greener, A. 
H. Grimke, and all the colored men who 
speak for their race, with hardly an ex- 
ception, are a unit for Blaine and Logan. 
William Still, of Philadelphia, did at one 
time intend to join the Independents, and 
said so, but subsequent developments have 
sent him back to Blaine. 

D+ 

The vacation schools in this city during 
the past summer have been among the 
most useful, as they have been the most 
interesting, of all summer ‘‘outings.” ‘The 
accounts in the daily papers when the 
schools closed were as entertaining as a 
romance, and much more satisfying, be- 
cause they were real. The children are 
not compelled to attend. They have no 
absent or tardy marks. But they come 
all the same. ‘They are taught to do use- 
ful things; hand work, the use of tools, 
how to cut and make and mend, simple 
carpentry, ete. The generosity which pro- 
vides for all this does not blow a trumpet 
before it, but there must be measureless 
satisfaction in the good done. 
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A cartoon rich in suggestion might now 
be made, which would be more effective 
than any lecture to teach women a much- 
needed lesson. Political meetings and ral- 
lies are the order of the day. Items abound 
like this one, clipped from the daily pa- 
pers, announcing a “rally” in Dorchester, 
this evening. ‘‘Ladies are cordially in- 
vited, and the presence of a large number 
is already assured.” ‘The gentlemen want 
an audience. The speaking and the enthu- 
siasm will be increased by the presence of 
numbers. Women will help fill the hall. 
So they are ‘cordially invited ;” and when 
they come they are smiled upon, not a 
word said about “arduous domestic cares,” 
or “ought not to meddle with politics,” ete. 
But it is auother thing when the women, 
having listened, have opinions and want to 





express them at the polls. ‘Then they are 
not “cordially invited.” At the State 
House their petitions are voted down. Now 
the cartoon should represent all this. On 
one hand should be the gentlemen, with 
smiling faces and outstretched hands beck- 
oning the ladies. ‘Then there should be an 
audience of listening women waving their 
handkerchiefs. Behind all should be the 
women who approach the polls, while the 
smiling fellows who “cordially invited’ 
them should stand with frowning faces 
and minatory hands. From their mouths 
should proceed such words as: “‘Attend to 
your children,” ** Women shouldn't meddle 
with polities,” ‘Don’t unsex yourselves,” 
“Go away, women, go away.” Where is 
Nast? 


or emiced 





A correspondent of the Brookline Chron- 
icle comes out for woman suffrage ; moved 
thereto by “the boldness of leading jour- 
nalists and public teachers in the state- 
ment tothe effect that purity of private 
character is not essential for fitness in fill- 
ing public offices, even when gross immor- 
ality is included.” He thinks **women as 
voters would be an effective agency to 
check this tendency to tolerance of evil in 
high places.” He pays a deserved tribute 
to his townsman Wm. I. Bowditch, and 
affirms his own thorough conversion to 
woman suffrage, and his purpose hereafter 
to render it whatever service he may be 
able *‘by voice and pen and ballot.” 


2oo 
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The “Science Associations,” convened 
in Montreal, Philadelphia and Saratoga, 
welcomed women to a share in the pro- 
ceedings. ‘The reading of papers by wom- 
en seemed as much a matter of course at 
all these meetings as did the reading by 
men. There must have been a good deal 
of quiet satisfaction on both sides at this 
successful passage of the so-much-dreaded 
dividing line between the rights and duties 
of men and those of women. But it was 
safely passed, and men and women and 
the facts of science remain the same. 

oes -+o+- — 

Almost every mail brings from England 
accounts of great popular demonstrations 
in support of Mr. Gladstone’s franchise 
bill. Evidently men do not regard the 
ballot as a “mere bauble” when it is their 
own right of suffrage that is concerned. 
Meanwhile, Englishwomen looking on at 
the banners and processions must feel a 
good deal like the little girl whose story 
is now going the rounds of the papers: 

It was the 22d of February and little Alice, 
seeing the display of bunting all over the town, 
asked her mother why the flags were flying. 


“It is Washington's birthday, dear,” replied 


her mother. : 
There was a brief pause, and Alice asked,— 
“Mamma, am [| invited ?’’ 


Yet every concession in the direction of 
popular rights is a token that justice will 
eventually be done to women, and from 
this point of view we can feel a moderate 
degree of sympathy with the enthusiasm 
over the franchise bill. 

+o 


A REMARKABLE REUNION. 


A re-union of the ol old d abolitionists to wel- 
come Mrs. Rebecca Moore, of London, 
Eng. and Miss Mary Grew, of Philadel- 
phia, was held in the rooms of the N. E. 
Women’s Club, 5 Park Street, Boston, last 
‘Tuesday afternoon, from 2.30 to5.30 P. M. 
There were present Mary Grew, Margaret 
J. Burleigh, Theodore D. Weld, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel May, Mrs. Sarah J. Nowell, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Lucy Stone, 
Francis J. Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. George 
I’. Garrison, Zilpha H. Spooner, James N. 
Buffum, Mr. and Mrs. Elias Richards, and 
Miss Richards, Henry B. Blackwell, Dr. 
Emily Blackwell, and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Sarah Southwick, Edna D. 
Cheney, Rev. and Mrs. Frederick Frothing- 
ham. Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hutchinson, 
Miss Alla Foster, Mary Willey, Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, and others. It wasa group such 
as may never be seen again, of men and 
women who took their lives in their hands, 
and at great personal peril devoted all they 
had to free the slaves. Here they were, an 
unpretentious little band of moral heroes. 
Several of them were past fourscore years. 
What a good fight they had fought. 
They had no need to ask,*‘Is life worth liv- 
ing?” ‘The first hour was spent in cheer- 
ful greetings. ‘Then another hour follow- 
ed with interesting reminiscences told by 
Mary Grew, James N. Buffum, and 'Theo- 
dore D. Weld. John W. Hutchinson sang 
an anti-slavery song, and afterwards a 
sweet and touching farewell. It was unfor- 
tunate that Rebecca Moore, whom all long- 
ed to greet, was not present. Neverthe- 
less, the hours spent together were very 
precious. As the little company dispersed, 
the younger people present felt that the 
place where they had stood was holy 


ground. L. 8. 
axa spgllies 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


In another column is the advertisement 
of Mrs. 8S. T. Converse, who invented and 
patented combination undergarments for 





men and women. She buys the best ma- 
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terial, cleanses it. knits it, and makes dur- 
able and well fitting garments. 

Ihave had them in use eighteen months. 
Not a stitch has ripped nor a button come 
off, and they are good to wear for another 
year andahalf at least. This testimony 
is gladly given to the very best garments 
for health and comfort, and to a worthy 
woman, who, under great disadvantages, 
has ae her work. L. 8. 

RIS ee — 
THE LESSON OF MAINE. 


‘The success of the Prohibitory Constitu- 
tional Amendment in Maine has an impor- 
tant lesson for suffragists. How was that 
success effected? Not by a third party, nor 
by any party. Not by the votes alone of 
Republicans, or of Democrats, or of Green- 
backers, or of third-party Prohibitionists, 
but by the votes of all these combined. 

For while the Republican ticket had 
20,000 majority, the amendment had 40,000 
majority. Supposing therefore that every 
Republican in Maine voted for the amend- 
ment (which was not the case), 20,000 
Democrats, Greenbackers, &c., must also 
have voted for it. But assuming. as is 
probable, that at least 10,000 Republicans 
voted against the amendment, then 30,000 
men of other parties than Republicans 
voted for it. 

Evidently, therefore, if the amendment 
had been made a party issue, in Maine, by 
the Republicans on the one side and by the 
Democrats and Greenbackers on the other, 
and if every Republican had voted for it 
and every Democrat and Greenbacker 
against it, that fact would have cost the 
amendment exactly 20,000 votes. ‘To 
have made the amendment a party issue 
might even have defeated it altogether. 

On the other hand, if men could have 
voted for the amendment in Maine only by 
leaving their old parties and joining a 
third party, ceasing to be Republicans, 
Democrats, or Greenbackers, and making 
prohibition the sole issue, the amendment 
would have been overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 

In view of these facts and of the sur- 
prisingly heavy vote given for a_prohibi- 
tion amendment in Ohio last year under 
similar circumstances, even in the Demo- 
cratic counties, it is clear that neither pro- 
hibition,nor woman suffrage,nor any other 
reform, is likely to be carried by the Re- 
publican party, or by the Democratic par- 
ty, or by any third party, but by the pro- 
gressive men of all parties. Instead of 
trying to form a party, then, let suffrag- 
ists form non-partisan leagues of voters in 
every Congressional, Senatorial, and Rep- 
resentative district, to promote the elec- 
tion of suffragists. Let us belong to what 
political parties we will, and agree to dif- 
fer on other issues,—but when it comes 
to selecting our representatives and sena- 
tors and congressmen, let us take concerted 
action and give a suffragist the preference 
every time, provided always he be a man of 
integrity. Let us bend all our efforts to 
securing a suffrage legislature in every 
State. Then let us secure municipal and 
presidential suffrage for women by statute. 
Amendments to the constitutions of State 
and nation will follow. H. B. B. 
+ o- —- 


THE COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnx 
held a meeting in Philadelphia, at the new 
Wellesley School, 2027 Chestnut St., on 
Friday, Sept. 5. Between thirty and forty 
members were present, among whom it 
was gratifying to see a number of new 
faces. As the meetings have previously 
been held in Boston, many of the Western 
members have found it impossible to at- 
tend, and some of them were glad, in the 
present instance, to avail themselves of 
the diminished distance, while they were 
also attracted by the meetings, receptions, 
etc., of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in Philadel- 
phia at the same time, in which the Col- 
legiate Alumnz were invited to participate. 
(Quite a little delegation of Alumnze from 
New England was also drawn thither by 
the double attraction, and the meeting was 
one of the most interesting the Association 
has ever had. 

At the morning session a paper by Miss 
Jane M. Bancroft, Dean of the Woman’s 
College of the Northwestern University, 
was read by Miss Ida Wood, in the absence 
of the author. Its subject was **Occupa- 


tions and Professions for College-bred 
Women,” and it gave rise to an interesting 


discussion by the members present. ‘This 
was followed by an admirable paper by 
Miss Emma 8. Atkinson, a graduate of 
Boston University, and now a teacher in 
the Washington High School, on ‘Ihe 
Relation between the Home and the Col- 
lege.” After a little business, the mem- 
bers adjourned to the Aldine Hotel for some 
material refreshments, resuming the men- 
tal feast at 3 P. M. Excellent papers 
were then read by Miss E. B. Root, Prin- 
cipal of the new Wellesley School, in 
whose building the meeting was held, and 
by Miss Mary H. Ladd, of Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston, on ‘“The Duty of College 





Graduates to Preparatory Schools.” A 


short paper by Miss Clarke, on the more 
general aspects of the subject, and a most 
interesting discussion, in which many of 
the teachers present joined, concluded a 
meeting which left nothing to be desired 
except a lower temperature. 

Of the pleasant reception tendered to 
the Collegiate Alumnw by the New Cen- 
tury (Woman’s) Club of Philadelphia, as 
well as of the various meetings and festivi- 
ties of the Science Association, winding up 
witha lawn party in the beautiful grounds 
of Haverford College, it would be difficult 
to speak authoritatively, since the personal 
equation enters here very largely into ac- 
count. Still, it would certainly be safe to 
state that even with the thermometer far 
along in the nineties, there was no Alumna 
who did not feel repaid a hundred-fold for 
her journey to Philadelphia. 

EvA CHANNING. 
— oe 


THE TOLEDO SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


The first meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association ot Toledo, Ohio, after 
the summer adjournment, was well attend- 
ed September 3, Mrs. 8. S. Bissell being 
president pro tem. 


Attention was ealled to the school of 
trades about being established from the 
Seott bequest to the city of Toledo. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesup Seott had both designed 
that the advantages of their gift should be 
equally enjoyed ‘by youth of both sexes, 
and from what was learned from the press, 
girls seemed to be excluded from it, al- 
though in the past. the school of design 
had been open to them. 

Mrs. 8S. R. L. Williams, one of the trus- 
tees of the bequest, and Mrs. Julia P. Cole, 
were appointed a committee to conter with 
the trustees and ascertain the facts in the 
case. 

Mrs. Rosa L. Segur gave a report of the 
meeting of the Ohio State Suffr age Asso- 
ciation, yheld in Columbus in June. It was 
the sense of the meeting, that as an organ- 
ization its course should be strictly non- 
committal and non-partisan politic ally, 
since no party had endorsed woman’s en- 
franchisement save the Prohibitionists, 
who did not earnestly espouse the cause, 
though gratitude was expressed to Sena- 
tor Hoar, General Butler, and other promi- 
nent men who personally advocated the 
movement. 

Attention was called to tracts and leaf- 
lets upon the question of woman's enfran- 
chisement, published by the WoMAn’s 
JOURNAL. A collection was taken up, 
and the executive committee were author- 
ized to purchase suffrage leaflets and tracts 
for free distribution. 

The defeat of the woman suffrage 
amendment in Oregon, and its causes, were 
discussed. 

Notice was taken of recent enactments 
in Nebraska, touching the wife's separate 
estate; of Miss Seymour's appointment to 
the office of Commissioner of Deeds for 
New Jersey; of the admission of women 
to the examinations for classes at Oxford 
University; of recent enactments by the 
New York Legislature empowering wom- 
en to vote on all questions of taxation 
submitted to the popular vote in the vil- 
lages of Union Springs, and Clinton, Onei- 
da County, N. Y. The statement was 
made that in many States the Legislature 
can grant women municipal suffrage by a 
majority vote, but it was thought that 
Ohio is not one of these. ‘he recent 
school election at Ann Arbor was _re- 
ferred to, where 500 women voted, the 
wives of German citizens coming to the 
polls in loads, and usually voting with 
their husbands against the women's tem- 
perance ticket. 


eleaaiacesaimaes 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Friday evening I spoke in Easton, in 
the southern portion of Washington Co., 
and stillin Mr. Westfall’s district. Curious- 
ly enough, this gentleman was making an 
address at a Republican banner-raising at 
one end of the town, while at the other end 
I was speaking on woman suffrage and 
mildly attacking him for his course in re- 
gard to our bill. Easton was originally 
settled by Friends. I spokein the Friends’ 
Academy, Friend David Baker presiding, 
and I was a guest over Sunday at his pleas- 
ant home, delivering an address on tem- 
perance to a crowded church on Sunday 
evening. 

On Monday, I went to Saratoga, where I 
spoke on Tuesday evening to a good audi- 
ence in the Supreme Court-room. Miss 
Caroline A. Huling, the young lady no- 
tary public, presided, and made some felic- 
itous opening remarks. The member of 
Assembly from this district, last winter, 
was one Thomas Noxon. In the Clerk’s 
manual the name, post-office address, and 
occupation of each Assemblyman is given, 
—after each name the word farmer, phy- 
sician, lawyer, or whatever it may be, ap- 
pearing in the list. Against Thomas Nox- 
on’s name was inscribed the word ‘gen- 
tleman.” I was curious to learn what dig- 
nified aristocrat, what man of noble life and 
large wealth, what preux chevalier, might 
Mr. ‘Thomas Noxon be, that he alone, and 
above all others, should be designated as 
“gentleman.” Itis a tradition of Saratoga 
that a man, being on the witness-stund in 
a certain case, was asked what was his oc- 
cupation, to which he replied, **My wife 
keeps a boarding-house.” ‘This, it seems, 
would accurately describe the avocation of 
“Mr. Thomas Noxon, gentleman.” Of 





course I made no allusion to this fact, but 
I could not resist a little sarcasm at the ex- 
pense of the member who had opposed us, 
winding up by saying that as all four of 
the candidates for the presidency were in 
favor of woman suffrage, [ thought our As- 
semblymen might be so, even **Mr. Thom- 
as Noxon, gentleman.” 

While in Saratoga, I saw all three of the 
ladies who served a three years’ term as 
members of the Board of Education,—Mrs. 
Walworth, Mrs. R. Andrews, and Mrs. 
Mary S. Hurd. ‘Their term expired a year 
ago, and no women have since been chosen, 
but the work these ladies accomplished in 
the improvement of the schools and the 
correcting of abuses is still remembered 
there with gratitude. Many Saratogians 
would be glad to see these or other women 
chosen on the Board, which has never been 
so honestly or so economically administer- 
ed as under their influence. ‘The number 
of women voters in Saratoga is always 
large. 

On Thursday, I was the guest of Mrs. Ss. 
EK. King Ames, Mechanicville. Mrs. Ames 
is the head of the Mechanieville Academy, 
a mixed school numbering over one hun- 
dred scholars, in which the sexes are asso- 
ciated from the little children in the kin- 
dergarten, to the youths and maidens in 
the higher classes. This gives a pleasant 
home aspect to the school, which unites a 
thorough training with excellent infiuen- 
ces. The meeting in the evening had an 
amusing opening. It was to be held in 
the Suuduy-school room of the Methodist 
Church, as the chureh itself was under- 
going repairs. When we reached the build- 
ing we found quite a crowd assembled out- 
side, but the door unopened and the room 
unlighted. The permission of the minister, 
Mr. Brown, and two of the trustees had 
been obtained, but when the sexton was 
sent for he replied that he would not un- 
lock the door unless so ordered by several 
other trustees, more or less inaccessible. 
At once the women themselves took the 
matter in hand. Good Mrs. Brown threw 
open her house, through which people 
could make their way into the building 
Two ladies boldly mounted the stairs and 
rang the bell. With the aid of a valiant 
young man the room was lighted, then 
some one opened the door from inside, the 
people flocked in, and ‘the monstrous regi- 
ment of women,” as John Knox once said, 
had won the day, or rather the evening. 
The meeting was organized with Mrs. 
Ames in the chair, and I delivered my ad- 
dress, not forgetting to denounce Mr. Dan- 
iel C. Briggs, the inember from this dis- 
trict, who had voted no. 

Friday, on my way home, [ stopped for 
a few hours to visit Mrs. Caroline Gilkey 
Rogers in her artistic home, in Lansing- 
burg. During the summer Mrs. Rogers 
held several parlor meetings at different 
points — Bradford, Penn., Salamanca, 
Phelps, and Lyons, N. Y. The school 
meeting here took place last week. The 
contest was very close and exciting. Mrs. 
Rogers and Mrs. Welsh were nominated by 
one party, and over a thousand votes were 
polled. Years ago, only about fifty men 
languidly appeared at school meeting, but 
since women have been voters the attend- 
ance has been large and the interest mark- 
ed. ‘The number of women voters was re- 
duced by an arbitrary decision that moth- 
ers of children could not cast a ballot, and 
that as the father alone owns the child, the 
mother has no claim. Bitter indignation 
was excited by this tyrannical action, but 
this exclusion of a large number of women- 
voters defeated the election of women as 
trustees. L. D. B. 

oe 
NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 


The Erie Railroad will give very favor- 
able terms to those who desire to attend 
the State Suffrage Convention at Buffalo, 
Oct. 8 and 9, 1884. especially where par- 
ties are made up for the purpose. For 
particulars address, 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
Chairman State Ex. 

55 Liberty St., N. Y. 
sie 
FREE RELIGIOUS SOCIAL SUPPER. 


Com. 


Various members of the Free Religious 
Association have found so much enjoy- 
ment in the annual festival, that they have 
expressed a desire to which the Festival 
committee have responded, to meet oftener 
in a social way. ‘To carry out this pur- 
pose they propose to have a social supper 
in Fraternity Hall, on Wednesday, Oct. 1, 
at six o’clock. Mr. Potter will preside, 
and Miss Eastman will be the principal 
speaker. While the occasion is one of so- 
cial enjoyment, it is hoped that it will also 
give opportunity for a free and friendly 
discussion of many of the points in Ethics 
andin Education which are now of special 
interest. ‘The Committee hope to meet 
both friends and strangers who would like 
to become friends, and so to bind together 
in good fellowship and affection those who 
have a common interest in religious free- 
dom and moral development. 





Boston, Mass. EpDNAH D. CHENEY. 
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ONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
WOMEN. 





jtors Woman's Journal ° 

twas surprised to read in a recent num- 
yr of your paper a criticism upon the con- 

tof the National 'leachers’ Association, 
wanting in proper recognition of women 

, educators. In other journals I have 
yen Miss Willard quoted as authority for 

statement that during the annua] 
geting at Madison this exclusive spirit 
8 noticeable. 

from 2 personal experience as an atten- 
nt upon the annual meetings of religious, 
gientific and professional bodies of na- 
jonal importance, | know that the Teach- 
as’ Association least deserves a rebuke of 
jis kind. It is only necessary to look 
rough the annual reports of its proceed- 
ings for the last ten years, to see how cor- 
jally and often women of marked ability 
yve been welcomed to places of honor 
yd responsibility in its board of council- 
js. Among the vice-Presidents annually 
jected, we find the names of Mrs. M. A. 
gone Of Connecticut, Helen Hoadly of 
qennessee, Rebecca D. Rickoff of Cleve- 
nd, O., Miss Grace C. Bibb of Missouri, 
yrs. Kraus Bolte of New York, Susan E, 
glow of St. Louis, and others. Since the 
jon. Henry Barnard called upon Mrs. 
fuma Willard to assist in an educational 
quvass of Connecticut, Ido not believe 
wy female teacher whose spirit has moved 
jer to speech has been denied a hearing 
inthe Association. 

Avisitor who attends the general exer- 
cies Only, would very likely get the im- 
pression which Miss Willard seems to have 
wd; but it is in the meetings of special 
wtions that women are oftenest heard 
yhocan ‘verify their credentials,’ and edify 
heir co-laborersin ‘Higher,’ Elementary, 
Normal, or Industrial Education. For ex- 
wple, if one desires to hear the gospel of 
he Kindergarten expounded, Miss Marwe- 
il or Miss Peabody, Mrs. Kraus Bolte or 
\iss Blow, will be prepared to do it in the 
Kindergarten section. 

No session of the Association has been 
whighly spoken of by the returning mem- 
sas the last. ‘Our hearts have been 
yelted together’ writes a lady teacher, 
in speaking of the presentation at Madison 
if the educational needs of the South. 
jnother is aglow with a new-born hope 
ut the disgrace of a century of dishonor 
vill be wiped out by adequate legislation 
for the education of the red race. The 
ost eloquent speech was made by a col. 
red member. 

For several years.there has been a steady 
inrease in the proportion of women’s 
wmes enrolled as members of the Asso- 
tation, and I believe nothing has ad- 
maced the cause of woman's equality, or 
joe more to neutralize the teachings of 
ihe pulpit on this subject, than the credit- 
dle position of American women as edu- 
ators. ‘The leading men of the National 
teachers’ Assoviation, Wim. S. Harris, Gen. 
dohn Eaton, Mr. Wickershain of Pa., were 
wt among the founders who limited the 
wembershij to **gentlemen regularly em- 
joyed in teaching in a public or private 
dementary school, college, or university.” 
wut who graciously provided that ‘ladies 
gaged in teaching shall be invited to hear 
ihe annual address, lecture:, and reports 
ifcommittees en subjects of education.” 
this was the spirit of 1830, when what is 
wow the National Teachers’ Association 
was born in Boston, and baptized the 
American Institute of Instruction. George 
Bh. Emerson and Horace Mann, President 
felton and Mr. Alcott and Prof. Pierce 
vere among its earlier members, and in 
ome noiseless way, when these elders sat 
it council, Miss Peabody was there also. 

And now that the Association has be- 
‘ome as truly national in spirit as it is in 
lame, there are worthy successors of Miss 
Peabod y from various sections of the 
ountry among its officers, and every 
Yoman in the land engaged in teaching is 
tigible to all the privileges of member- 
‘hip, JEANNE C. CARR. 
Pasadena, Cal , Sept. 10, 1884. 
aceniiieian 
COMPULSORY ABANDONMENT. 





















































In 1883, Clara Scherer charged her hus- 
band with abandonment, and the case was 
‘tied before Justice Walsh, in Brooklyn, 
NY. It appeared that the complainant 
lad abandoned her husband’s home. but 
Justice Walsh refused to admit evidence 
lading to show that she was driven to 
‘ch a course by her husband's cruelties. 
The Justice held that the technical charge 
it abandonment could not be sustained 
sainst the husband as long as he offered 
"8 wife a home which she refused to live 
. That decision has just been reversed 
the General Term of the Supreme Court, 
“tog in Brooklyn. Judge Pratt, who 
pendered the decision, said that the pro- 
*eding before the Justice was not strictly 
‘timinal action, as held by Judge Walsh, 
ta special proceeding of a criminal na- 
a There is no rule of law, according to 
General ‘erm decision, “compelling a 
ite to remain under the rvof of « brute.” 






















'e decision of Judge Walsh was set aside 






without costs. ‘This much, at least, is 


gained by the woman suffrage agitation ! 
w. 
oo 


SHAKERISM AND WOMAN. 





Since the appearance of ‘I'he Undis- 
covered Country” by Howells, there has 
been an unusual interest manifested by the 
‘*world’s people” in the Shakers and their 
peculiarly spiritual life. In speaking of 
this novel to an Elder, he remarked that 
Mr. Howells had doubtiess written as in- 
telligently about his people as a person 
could who had drawn simply from outside 
observation. It is evident that the Shakers 
think they might be more thoroughly un- 
derstood ; and certainly any system can be 
better appreciated when studied sympa- 
thetically, and its purposes can be best 
known from its friends. 

In whatever light Shakerism is viewed, 
it should be interesting to all intelligent 
people as a phase in the spiritual develop- 
ment of mankind. And if we look beyond 
the surface, we perceive that these people 
did not leave the world’s selfish joys for a 
mere whim, but from convictions which 
sprang from the depths of the soul and 
raised them above the ordinary prejudices 
of life. 

Shakerism is believed by its advocates 
to be the ultimate or second Christian 
church, its founder being Ann Lee, call- 
ed by the Shakers, Mother Ann Lee,and, in 
imitation of the early church, they hold all 
things in common. This Shaker Church 
was established more than one hundred 
years ago, and the basis of their system is 
“separation from the world, confession of 
sin, purity of spirit, and a united inherit- 
ance.” ‘The name “Shakers” was given 
them by their persecutors as a term of op- 
probrium, but was afterwards adopted by 
themselves. They are, it is seen, a strictly 
religious organization, and they believe 
that the Spirit of Christ is the same, wheth- 
er revealed through a man, a woman, or a 
child. ‘The gospel taught by Ann Lee is, 
to their minds, the manifestation of the 
Spirit of Christ revealed through one of 
the daughters of man, “A deeper work of 
the Christ Spirit, which was to come with- 
out sin unto salvation.” 

On hearing, a few weeks ago, a sermon 
on **Christ dual” by an able and interest- 
ing Elder, I was immediately struck by 
the progressive tendency of his remarks. 
As shown by him, we saw contained, in 
the position woman holds in the Shaker re- 
ligion, an enlarged idea of faith and jus- 
tice. From the worship they accord to 
Ann Lee, and their faith in her ‘renewed 
revelation,” springs a decided tendency to 
respect the higher claims of woman. This 
extends itself into practical life, and makes 
them believers in the highest development 
of the intellect and soul of woman, and 
perceivers of the need of the woman ele- 
ment in politics as in religion, in publie as 
in private life. Being a comparatively 


‘new organization, they have neither the 


prejudices nor the infirmities of age, and 
their eyes are not dazzled by the new light 
of philosophy. 

That which is most interesting is the 
fact that back of their belief in the regen- 
eration of mankind by Mother Ann Lee 
rises the great shadow of progress. There 
may be little in the quiet life of the Shakers 
to furnish material for history, but to the 
contemplative mind their life must certain- 
ly afford food for thought. In their devo- 
tion to charities, in their renunciation of all 
personal claim on the world’s riches, and 
in their life of celibacy will be seen strong 
aspirations towards a spiritual existence. 
‘These people endeavor to live according to 
the strict teachings of Christ and Ann Lee, 
and their life of devotion and sacrifice 
would seem to indicate that they come very 
much nearer “practising what they preach” 
than humanity has generally succeeded in 
doing. 

Visiting their Sunday services, one is im- 
mediately impressed by their earnestness 
and fervor, so much so that their peculiar 
mode of worship,their dance and song,does 
notintrude upon your notice as you sup- 


contrary, you find yourself wondering why 
all worship is not conducted in this man- 
ner—such is the harmony of song, move- 
ment, and dress. 

A picture of a band of Shakers chanting 
their precious tunes while marching to the 
slow, devotional music, and moving their 
upturned hands in gentle measure, is one 
not soon to be forgotten. Notwithstand- 
ing their reputation as ascetics, these peo- 





evoked will be inextinguishable. ‘The 
seeds they have planted, the truths they 
have felt, must pursue and agitate man- 
kind. They have declared in the loftiest 
way for the higher claims of woman. and 
this spirit will assert itself in spite of all re- 
actions. 

No man, or school of men, can grasp all 
trnth, but every intermediate modification 
supplies some link in the vast chain. ‘The 
impulse the Shakers have given to the 
world is a spiritual impulse, and in it is 
contained the ‘‘prophecy of better things.” 
ZULEIKA. 


ane 


AN OPPONENT DEFEATED. 


Fort Epwarp, N. Y., SEPT. 16, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The friends of justice in Washington Co. 
are greatly rejoiced at the defeat of David 
M. Westfall for renomination to the As- 
sembly yesterday. Mr. Westfall was one 
of our most dogged and mischievous foes 
last spring, introducing a burlesque Dill, 
and in every way misrepresenting the sub- 
ject and making trouble. Mrs. Blake held 
three conventions against him; and our 
party in the county, led by their skilful 
and indomitable State Committeeman, 
David Baker, made a vigorous canvass 
against him, which prevented his return to 
the Legislature. WASHINGTON. 








oo 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Miss M. A. HARDAKER. 

Miss Martha A. Hardaker, who died at 
Canton, N. Y.. on the 9th inst., was born 
at Warren, Me.,in 1845. Her family name 
was Kalloch, but her mother having died 
early, she was adopted at nine years of age 
by Mr. David Hardaker, of Roslindale. As 
a child at school, she showed remarkable 
proficiency in her studies. Having receiv- 
ed a common school education, she entered 
the St. Lawrence University, at Canton, N. 
Y. After graduation she taught for some 
time, and then went to Germany, residing 
most of the time for three years at Berlin, 
where she taught a private school of her 
own for the children of American residents. 

Returning in 1876, she resumed teaching 
in the High School at Chelsea. It was in 
that year that she first began writing for 
the press as a profession, although she had 
been an occasional contributor to the Com- 
monwealth, of this city, for several years 
previous. ‘The bent of her mind was pe- 
culiar. She was an insatiable devourer of 
works on philosophy and science, which 
had for her all the fascination of fiction. 
Though frail in body and quiet in a social 
way, her intellect was decidedly mascu- 
line. In her writings she was logical and 
aggressive and independent. Inthe North 
American Review she pronounced against 
woman suffrage. One of her articles pub- 
lished two or three years ago, in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, upon the woman ques- 
tion provoked criticism, and brought her 
name for a time into prominence. She 
was an excellent German scholar, and an 
enthusiastic admirer of German literature, 
particularly in the diverse lines of philos- 
ophy and poetry. 

For more than three years previous to 
her death she was attached to the Tran- 
script, and contributed to its columns so 
long as she was able to hold a pen. Her 
articles on Emerson and Matthew Arnold, 
and on Browning’s poetry, deservedly at- 


tracted wide attention and admiration 
among the best critics. 
ciahetisieeentiniiieeiie - 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


The address of Miss Lydia E. Becker is, 
care of Mr. Hugh M. Lennon, 317 Drum- 
mond Street, Montreal, Canada. 

The last of the lectures which Mrs. Hem- 
menway provides for the school-children 
of Boston was given this week by Col. 
Higginson, on the great war governor of 
Massachusetts, John A. Andrew. 

Miss Florence Finch, late of the Boston 
Globe, is now on the editorial staff of the 
Troy Telegraph. The Telegraph is to be 


} | congratulated on the accession of an able 
posed so unusual a service would. On the | 


editor who brings scholarship and edito- 
rial experience to her new post. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8S. F. Smith celebrated 
their golden wedding on ‘Tuesday of this 
week with many of their friends and de- 
scendants. As the author of the hymn 
*My Country, *tis of Thee,” Mr. Smith is 
widely and honorably known. But as 


| yet, women, who are governed without 


cially when among friends or people in- | 


terested in their work. They are unusu- 
ally intelligent as regards the questions of 
the day, and exceedingly interesting in 
conversation. But above all, there is in 
the society of the more intelligent of these 
people an irresistible something—a power- 
ful charm, emanating no doubt from their 
life of high resolve, a life where individual- 
ity is forgotten in the pursuit of truth. 
For this reason it is true, that although the 
Shakers may be seemingly limited in 
scope, local in their influence, and small as 
regards numbers, yet the ideas they have 


consent,have no heart to sing **sweet land 


; , , | of liberty.” 
ple are decidedly social and genial, espe- | y 


Just now in the city of Mexico the sub- 
ject of woman’s industries is one of consid- 
erable interest, and an association,of which 
the Senora Rafaela Suarez is president, is 
actively engaged in collecting and prepar- 
ing an exhibit of woman’s work for the 
New Orleans Exposition. ‘ 

Under the head of **Differing Opinions,” 
last week, the summary of the article of 
Mrs. Fette made her ‘turge” the with- 
drawal of Mr. Cleveland, whereas, while 
she wished his withdrawal, she did not 
‘urge’ it, but asked if any practical plan 
could be devised to effect that result. 
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CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 


5-FRAME WILTONS, 


Fe Pe te aadncte hs vaiidhsuterstiGistsncdtbndddasbtenecees 1.75 
STANDARD VELVETS, 

Se Ce bi sd ech chn iksdsneccccstnactarsacecanececass w 
5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
SD PR OR iain stain nanndedakcscddecocavececcacesesccd $1.15 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at.-....-..-.-.-.---- 75c. 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
250 PIECES, all Wool, at....-.-...-.-cececeeeeeeeeeeeeee 75c. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $1.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


625 & 527 Washington St , Boston. 








a waist. 





Patented. 


Prices. 


Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned - $2 25 
e 






Whole * * Bolt... 175 

Misses’ as “«  Bonec 175 
“ “ “ se Soft . 1 50 
Children’s and Infanits’........ 100 








EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfec: bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 


particular attention to the physical proportions avd requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parte, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

: Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THE WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure aroun 
Waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, tak? chest meusure alao, 
and state age of child. 
Sead for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist Mo. Ist, 1884.......... eveccece 
BAREIIEOE co cccssccccasevicscccsonsooeseess onee 
Surplus, Including Capital...... oasvesees 


ececces teteeeeceeeceseeeseesess $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 


OLEATE ROTO $1,906,862 88 
1" WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - 


BOSTON. 





WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS 


ARTISTIC IN DESIGN, 
DURABLE IN WEAR, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 


John H. Pray, SouséCo 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


558 and 560 Washington St. 


H. L. HASTINCS, 


BOOKS, 
47 - CORNHILL - 47 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 
| 5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


‘The third Biennial Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Women’s Auxiliary Conference will 
be held at Saratoga. The business meet- 
ing is called for Wednesday, September 
24, at 3 o'clock, P. M., and, by invitation 
of the Council of the National Conference, 
there will be a public meeting on the even- 
ing of Thursday, September 25. 

Charlotte Smith is President of the 
Women’s National Industrial League. She 
is employed to gather statistics of female 
employments for the Government Labor 
Bureau. She finds that there are 125,000 
bread-winning women in New York city; 
of these 32,500 are now out of employ- 
ment, 30,000 are destitute. Twenty thou- 
sand girls drop from the working ranks in- 
to evil lives every year, mostly from the 








Boston, Mass. 











class of shop-girls and saleswomen. 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sileeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any styl d 
all goods warranted, at —— 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING for Sum- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, ete. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1821 Broadway, New York. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Securi- 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F nt Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuriesand delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached, 
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THE TWO DARKS. 





BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 





At dusk, when Slumber’s gentle wand 
Beckons to quiet fields my boy, 

And day, whose weleome was so fond, 
Is slighted like a rivalled toy— 


When fain to follow, fain to stay, 

Toward night's dim border-line he peers, 
We say he fears the fading day ; 

Is it the inner dark he fears? 


His deep eyes, made for wonder, keep 
Their gaze upon some land unknown, 

The while the crowding questions leap 
That show his ignorance my own. 


For he would go he knows not where, 
And I—I hardly know the more; 
Yet what is dark and what is fair 
He would to-night with me explore. 


Upon the shoals of my poor creed 
His plummet falls, but cannot rest; 

‘To sound the soundless is his need, 
To find the primal sou! his quest. 


In vain these bird-like flutteriogs, 

As when through cages sighs the wind; 
My clearest answer only brings 

New depths of mystery to his mind,— 


Vague thoughts, by crude surmise beset, 
And groping doubts that loom and pass 
Like April clouds that, shifting, fret 
With tides of shade the sun-wooed grass, 


O lonely soul within the crowd 
Of souls! © language-secking ery! 
How black were noon without @ cloud 
To vision only of the eye! 
Sleep, child! while healing Nature breaks 
Her ointment on the wounds of Thought; 
Joy, that anew with morning wakes, 
Shall bring you sight it ne’er has brought. 


Lord, if there be, as wise men spake, 
No Death, but only Fear of Death, 
And when Thy temple seems to shgke 
*Tis but the shaking of our breath,— 


Whether by day or night we see 
Clouds where Thy winds have driven none, 
Let unto us as unto Thee 


The darkness and the light be one. 
— Century. 
oo oe 


THE NIGHTINGALES. 





Do you forget the starry light, 

The glory of the Southern night; 

The wooing of the scented breeze, 
That rastied all the shadowy trees; 

The tinkling of the falling streams, 
That mingled with our waking dreams: 
And, echoing from the wooded vales, 
The nightingales, the nightingales? 

Do you forget how passing fair, 

The Moorish palace nestled there, 

With arch, and roof, and coign, and niche, 
In carven beauty rare and rich; 

With court, and ball, and corridor, 
Where we too lingered, o’er and o'er, 
While blent with old romantic tales 
The music of the nightingales? 

Do you forget the glowing noon, 

When by the fountain’s rhythmic tune 
We talked of all that once had been, 
And peopled the calm, lovely scene 
With stately forms of elder times, 

Of bistory’s lore, and poet’s rhymes, 
And feats o’er which our fancy pales; 
And thrilled through all, the nightingales ? 
Do you forget those evening hours, 
Laden with breath of orange flowers? 
When we, from ruddy ramparts gazing, 
Saw the snow-peuks in sunset blazing; 
While Darro sang his ceaseless song, 
sweeping his aloe banks along; 

And leaning on the gallery rails, 

We listened to the nightingales ” 

And in the flueh of dying day 

Down, far below, Granada lay ; 

While chiming from her hundred towers, 
Her bells pealed out the vesper hours; 
And in the soft warm-scented hush, 

The Vega smiled through roseate blush; 
And ringing through her flowery vales, 
Rose up the song of nightingales. 
Do you forget? The wakening year 

Is gray and cold and dreary here; 
Needs but to close our tired eyes, 
And see the lovely pageant rise ; 
Of fairy halls, and ruse-crowned hills, 
And sweeping elms and dancing ri'ls; 
And, ere the sunny vision pales, 
Once more to hear the nightingales. 
All the Year Round. 


+o o- 
POLLY’S RELIGION. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


There can be little doubt that if the peo- 
ple of Ball’s Ferry had been asked to de- 
cide which was the most pious family in 
their midst, they would unanimously have 
named the Demmings. They had long ago 
been the nucleus gbout which the Presby- 
terian church had gathered. -Now, Squire 
Demming’s pew faced that of the pastor, 
and no matter how stormy the weather, 
there was his venerable white head in its 
place, and Mother Demming’s placid old 
face beside it. Grace and Isabella, the un- 
married sisters, and Joe, filled the pew. 
Young Mr. Floyd (who was radical in his 
views), or any visiting clergymen, might 
preach what they chose, the Demmings 
listened with the same calm, devout pleas- 
ure. [t never occurred to them to dispute 
any opinion promulgated by a minister of 
their church. It was ‘‘all good,” like the 
Bible. There was no room for choice in 
either. The squire would be just as likely 
to read a chapter in Numbers to a peni- 
tent sinner as one in St. John. The effect 
on his own mind was very much the same. 
Both had the soothing effect of a repeated 
charm which set him safely apart from 
other men. 

You would always find on the Dem- 
mings’ centre-table all the papers and 
magazines published by the denomination. 
Their house was the headquarters for 
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clergymen and colporteurs. The girls 
could tell you at a moment's notice where 
such or such a minister was now, how long 
Dr. D , of St. Louis, had stayed in Europe, 
and how much money had been given to 
dear Mr. J., by his flock in Chicago, to 
visit the Holy Land. ‘They were exceed- 
ingly fond, too, of religious poems, and 
could repeat whole pages of Henry Kirke 
White and Miss Havergal. They took an 
eager interest in all foreign missionary 
work; the story of these heroic men in Af- 
rican jungles or Indian bungalows had all 
the dramatic power of a novel for them. 
Grace declared she had a positive affection 
for that lovely Miss W., who was at work 
in Ceylon, and considered young Mr. 5., 
who was in Hong Kong, one of the apos- 
tolic type of Christians, although she had 
never seen either of them. Isabella took 
more interest in the ascetic doctrines com- 
ing into notice. She professed a delight in 
symbolism, filled her room with religious 
emblems and pictures, wore black on Good 
Friday and lilies on Easter, and fasted as 
rigorously as any Episcopalian. Every 
week she noted down in her diary the 
changes in her spiritual condition. ‘The 
whole family were fluent in the use of theo- 
logical terms and talked garrulously of the 
doctrines of their denomination; indeed, 
works of controversy on this subject filled 
their book-shelves. 

This familiarity with the outer garments 
of religion made them appear devout in the 
eyes of others, and in their own. ‘They 
were a well-to-do family, and hence had 
felt none of the temptations of poverty. 
They were naturally gentle. unpretending, 
amiable folk, and hence were not likely to 
yield to the temptations of wealth. Their 
pleasant. mild harmlessness, which was in 
fact due to temperament, was set down by 
their friends as the effect of piety. 

Life to the Demmings was like a long 
summer day until Joe brought his wife 
home. None of the family had ever seen 
her. They knew she was one of the An- 
struthers of Kentucky. 

“There are Anstruthers in the United 
Presbyterian Church,” said Grace. **T hope 
Mary belongs to our membership.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said Joe, eagerly. 
He was just starting to be married. and he 
was very anxious that they all should love 
Polly in advance. 

**Does she sing in the choir?” asked Isa- 
bella. 

“IT think not. But she has one of the 
sweetest voices—a low contralto. And you 
ought to hear her laugh, Belle. The mer- 
riest ring—oh, she'll bring new life into 
this house!” 

The girls smiled. They were fond of 
Joe and ready to welcome his wife. 

**But I hope she is ready to take a lead- 
ing place in the church,” said Grace, after 
he had gone. ‘Joe willsome day fill fath- 
er’s place, and his description of her does 
not give me the idea of an energetically 
religious woman.” 

‘**Well, hope for the best,” said Isabella. 
She was very busy making an imitation 
stained glass window for the Sunday school 
room, and was anxious to finish it before 
Mary arrived. 

*Unele Ben must be kept in his own 
room when she comes, and ‘l'om can be 
sent to the country for a month's visit.” 
Grace said, her delicate cheek flushing 
painfully. 

For there were two skeletons in the Dem- 
ming household. The squirg’s brother Ben, 
who was a paralytic old soldier and a most 
cross-grained, profane old fellow, occupied 
one wing of the mansion. He had a man 
to*nurse and read to him, for his oaths 
were intolerable to his nieces. ‘Tom was 
their brother, younger than Joe. Tom 
Demming had disappeared for three years 
after he left college, and came bfick a hag- 
gard, dissipated loafer. Nobody in Ball's 
Ferry knew what he had done in that gap 
of time, but it was certain that he was un- 
der the ban—a marked man. ‘The family 
treated him with gloomy patience. ‘They 
had taken up their cross,and bore it ; but it 
was heavy, and he knew that they found it 
heavy. ‘liom was never seen by visitors at 
the table or in the parlor. At dusk he 
would skulk out to join some of his com- 
rades at the village grog-shops, and oc- 
easionally, but not often, was brought 
home brutally intoxicated. 

Joe’s wife disappointed them all. She 
was a plump, merry little girl, nothing 
more. ‘A very pleasant little heathen!” 
sighed Grace, after two days had passed. 
“T named some of the best books of relig- 
ious fiction, but she never had heard of 
them; and she did not know of a single 
one of our foreign missions.” 

Good Mrs. Demming was uneasy at this, 
and that evening turned the conversation 
on doctrinal subjects. Polly grew red. 

“*T am afraid,” she said, ‘1 am not clear 
in my ideas concerning those difficult 
points. ‘The truth is, after mother’s death 
I had the charge of my four brothers, and 
I had so little time” — 

**You will have more time now,” said 
Isabella. ‘I will mark out a course of 





doctrinal reading for you.” 





But Mary made slow progress with the 
course of reading. As time passed and 
she settled down into her place in the 
houschold, she proved to be a very busy 
little woman. She had a positive talent 
for finding work; took her share of the 
family mending, tossed up dainty little 
desserts, heiped Joe with his accounts. 
When Joe had gone to his office she took 
tremendous walks, advised Mother Dem- 
ming about her fancy work. or copied the 
squire’s papers for him. 

“What aclerkly hand you write!” said 
Grace, one day. “Ll often wish mine were 
not so delicate, when father worries over 
those papers. But as for mother’s embroid- 
ery, women of her age ought to give up 
that useless work when their eyes are fail- 
ing.” : 

‘It does not seem useless to me,” said 
Polly, gently. ‘She thinks you all value 
it.” 

‘‘Where can Mary go on those intermin- 
able walks?” said Isabella, one morning to 
her father. ‘You should warn her about 
Black Lane. She might wander into it and 
bring home typhoid fever.” 

“You ought to report that lane as a nui- 
sance, father,” said his wife. ‘‘It is a per- 
fect sink of filth and of vice.” 

“It is a disgrace to Ball's Ferry that such 
wretches can find harbor in it! added 
Isabella. “They ought to be driven be- 
yond the borough limits !* 

‘Well, well, my dear! It doesn’t do to be 
too energetic.” said the squire. ‘*They 
are poor creatures—runaway slaves before 
the war. They never had a chance.” 

He was roused, however, to mention 
Black Lane at a meeting of the town bur- 
gesses that day. 

“Something ought to be done, or we 
shall have typhus among us,” he said. 

“Something has been done,” said Judge 
Paule. “I came through the lane this 
morning, and hardly knew it. There has 
been a general draining and cleaning, the 
dung-hills are gone. the cabins are white- 
wished, the women—some of them—had 
actually washed their faces.” 


‘What has happened?” asked the Squire. | 


“TI heard the sound of children’s voices 
singing in one of the cabins, and the men 
told me it was ‘Miss Mary’s class.’ Some 
good woman has been at work, I suspect.” 

**Miss Mary ?”°—The squire’s face grew 
red, his eyes flashed, but he said nothing 
more. 

Going home, he met Polly coming to 
meet him. He looked at her with the eye 
of a judge. ‘*Are you the good Samari- 
tan? Have you been in Black Lane, my 
dear?” 

She blushed, laughed, and stammered. 
‘Oh, that was the most natural thing in the 
world, father. You know I was brought 
up among colored people. I know how to 
manage them. It was only a ditch dug here 
and there, a few panes of glass and bush- 
els of lime. They are good, affectionate 
creatures, and so anxious to learn.” 

The matter was driven out of the squire’s 
mind before he reached the house, for he 
saw Tom skulking round the stable door. 
Iie had returned that day, and a dull 
weight of misery fell at the sight on his 
father’s heart. ‘Tom did not enter the 
house until late in the evening, when the 
family were gathered about the lamp. He 
came into the room with a swagger, un- 
shaven, his boots recking of the stable. 
“On purpose to mortify us,” thought 
Grace, bitterly. 

“fT eame in to see Joe’s fine lady wife,” 
he said, in a loud voice. ‘Unless he’s 
ashamed to introduce his  seapegrace 
brother.” 

“Mary is not here,” said Mother Dem- 
ming. ‘*Where is she, Grace?” 

“In Uncle Ben’s room. She reads the 
New York papers to him every day now. 
They play backgammon together, and they 
have one of those silly books of Artemus 
Ward's. [heard him laughing and swear- 
ing harder than ever, so he must be pleased. 
I wonder she can stand it.” 

‘It is hard to understand her,” said Isa- 
bella, dryly. ‘‘Mary is not as careful as 
to her associations as we should be.” 

Tom had been listening eagerly. 
‘Enough said,” he broke out. with a 
thump of his fist on the table. “If Joe's 
wife can take thought of that lonely old 
man up there, there’s better stuff in her 
than I expected. Ill go up and make her 
acquaintance.” 

For several days afterwards Tom's voice 
was heard joining in the jokes and laughter 
that came out of Uncle Ben’s room. 

‘Mary seems to have enchanted them 
both,” said Grace. ‘“I'om is clean and 
shaven to-day, and looks like a human 
being.” 

‘Perhaps she treats him like a human 
being,” said Joe. 

But even he was startled when Mary 
came down that evening dressed for a 
walk, and, nodding brightly to Tom, asked 
him to go with her. ‘Finish your book. 
Joe. Brother Tom will be my escort.” 

Tom followed her slouching to the gate. 
He stopped there. Shame, defiance, mis- 
ery looked out of his eyes. ‘See here, 








Mrs. Demming! I reckon you don't know 
who I am, or you wouldn't have asked me 
to go with you.” 

Polly's tender, steady eyes met his. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Dye know ['m a thief? T was in jail in 
Pittsburg for a year.” 

Polly drew her breath hard. A prayer 
to God for help, help. went up from her 
heart in that second of time. She held out 
both her hands. ‘Yes, Joe told me. But 
that is all over now-—all over. You have 
begun new again, brother Tom. Come!” 

She put her hand in his arm as_ they 
walked down the street. Hedid not speak 
to her until they came back. Then he 
stopped her again at the gate. ‘My sisters 
never have been seen with me in public 
since [came back. Vl never forget this 
of you, Mary, never!” 

A month later the squire said to his wife, 
“Did you know Mary was going over his 
mathematics with ‘Tom? Regularly coach- 
ing him. ‘That little girl has the clearest 
head for figures I ever knew. But what 
can be her object?” 

Mrs. Demming cleared her voice before 
she could speak. ‘She has applied to 
some friends of hers in Kentucky to give 
Tom a situation. Father, I think there 
may be a chance for the boy. He wants 
to begin his life all over again among 
strangers.” 

“God help him!” muttered the squire. 
He surprised Polly when he met her the 
next time by taking her in his arms, and 
kissing her with the tears in his eyes. 

In the spring Tom went to Kentucky 
and began his new life. He has not broken 
down in it yet. 

It was in the spring, too, that Uncle Ben 
began to fail. The old man was so fond 
of Polly that she gave up most of her time 
to him; so much of it, indeed, that Joe 
complained. 

“Don’t say a word, dear,” she said, ‘he 
has such a little while to stay. Let me do 
what TI can.” 

“Ef say, Polly, was that the Bible you 
were reading to him to-day?” 

“Yes. He asks for it often.” 

Joe began to whistle and choked it down 
into a sigh Unele Ben had been such a 
godless reprobate in his youth that it never 
had occurred to any of the Demmings that 
there was a way to reach his soul. He 
lived until late in the summer. ‘The Sun- 
day before his death he sent for Mr. Floyd 
and talked to him for a long time. 

When the young minister came out of 
the dying man’s room he was pale. He 
had been much moved. 

“TI will give him the sacrament to mor- 
row.” he said to Squire Demining. 

‘You think he is worthy of it 7° 

“If sincere repentance and trust in Christ 
can make any of us worthy, he is. He 
asked that ‘little Polly’ should take it with 
him. ‘She has done this for me,’ he said. 
‘It’s her work.’ * 

‘The girls overheard the conversation. 
They sat gravely silent after the minister 
was gone. 

“I do not understand Polly,” said Grace, 
at last. ‘She never seemed to me to be a 
religious person.” 

Perhaps,” said the squire, ‘*we have 
not clearly understood what religion is. 
We took too much for granted. If we 
would waken up and look into the truth of 
the matter”— 

—Congregationalist. 
bliin , 


THE HALLELUJAH LASSES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

While we cannot agree with the writer 
of the accompanying extract, that ‘*Gen. 
Booth has opened a career for women by 
which they may earn a living,” the ac- 
count of his work is interesting as show- 
ing how much training will do in a short 
time to develop certain powers. Ido not 
believe that such excitement does good, 
and I think it a great evil to take a class of 
women from useful work and devote them 
to such a ministry. But it is well to con- 
sider calmly everything that is done in the 
world, and from this campaign of the Hal- 
lelujah Lasses we may at least learn what 
an amount of unused talent and power 
there is in women, which might be trained 
and utilized for real good. E. D.C. 
WHO WORK. 


Whatever else General Booth and his 
wife have failed to do, they have at least 
accomplished one notable thing — they 
have created a new career for women 
by which at this moment nine hundred 
are earning an honorable — livelihood, 
and they have probably done more than 
any other two persons now alive to elevate 
the popular estimate as to the capacity of 
the weaker sex. ‘They are the inventors 
of the Hallelujah Lass—of the female of- 
ficer of the Salvation Army—who. despite 
her barbarous cognomen, deserves the re- 
spectful study of an age that is both curi- 
ous about new things and somewhat scep- 
tical even in its enthusiasm for the ameli- 
oration of the condition of woman. Noth- 
ing of late years has afforded such a dem- 
onstration of the inherent capacity of the 
average woman as the fact that in the 
course of a few years it should have been 
possible to create, chiefly out of servant 
girls, factory hands, and other working 
women of that class, a regiment of nearly 
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one thousand evangelists, each of Whom 
hax proved herself capable not merely of 
addressing large audiences indoors ‘ang 
out, but of the discharge of heavy pastor. 
al work, and of the management of all the 
affairs, finaneial and otherwise, of mission, 
stations all over the country. 

The first time I ever had an opportunity 
of seeing what a couple of girls could dy 
in this new field of female activity was jp 
a north country town of about 30.000 jp. 
habitants. One day in summer all the 
walls were covered with posters contain. 
ing the simple announcement that “the 
Hallelujah Lasses” were coming on such q 
date, and it was currently reported that 
the largest h:ll in the town, a place hold. 
ing some two or three thousand persons, 
had been taken for their services. On the 
day appointed, two girls, one of some ed. 
ucation but only eighteen or nineteen 
years old, with no experience, and the 
other about twenty-five, almost without 
education, but possessed of a pleasing pres. 
epee, much dramatic ability, and unimis. 
takable earnestness, took up a position in 
the market-place, gave out a hymn, and 
began to sing. ‘They had not a friend or 4 
helper in the whole town. ‘The novelty of 
the girls singing in the open air attracted 
the curious. A large crowd assembled, 
which listened with wonder to the brief but 
telling addresses of the girls. and then 
walked in a body down to the hall, the girls 
walking backwards, leading them through 
the street, singing on their way some of the 
marching music of thearmy. From that 
hour the victory was won. The hall was 
crowded twice every Sunday and every 
night in the week for months. Even after 
the novelty wore off, the Sunday services 
were always crowded. Many of the worst 
characters in the town were reclaimed, 
Drunkards and wife-beaters became salya- 
tion soldiers, and the police and magis- 
trates testified to the reality of the work 
that was done. <A kind of church or con- 
gregation of the faithful was built up en- 
tirely out of the non-churchgoing Classes, 
The whole of the lower quarter of the 
town was ‘‘missioned” street by street, 
converts were visited regularly, and the 
energies of the newly-established organi- 
zation were directed to the war against 
‘drink, sin, and the devil.” The services 
were kept up every day in the week. Six 
services on Sunday, three out of doors and 
three in, and two every week day, one out 
and one in. with processions and mission- 
ing to fill in the time. severely strained the 
capacity of the lasses. In addition to this, 
they had to find all the funds for the hire 
of their hall. which with gas amounted to 
some £200 per annum, pay for all printing, 
and collect every penny of the money for 
their own subsistence. The lasses did 
everything, arranged everything, collect- 
ed everything, managed everything. They 
tramped through the muddy streets, or- 
ganized the processions. raised the tunes, 
delivered the addresses, and drilled their 
motiey converts into shape. How they 
kept up the “go” of the concern was a 
standing marvel. But they did, and when 
after six months they left, they had dis- 
tinetly raised in the whole town the con- 
ception of what a woman could do. 

As a rule the Hallelujah Lasses only 
stay three months at each station. They 
are out early and late—particularly late— 
and have to mix with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. Frequently maltreated, 
kicked, punched, and covered with mud 
and filth—for the roughs of the slums are 
no respecters of persons-—it is consider- 
ably to the credit of the British savage 
that on no occasion has the Hallelujah 
Lass suffered a worse indignity than that 
of bruises. Sometimes their zeal J:ands 
them in the prison cell, from which they 
emerge as becomes conquerors crowned 
with martyrdom, to be welcomed by en- 
thusiastic thousands of their disciples. 
Sometimes their zeul leads them to volun- 
teer for service in France, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia, India, or the Cape. Implicit obedi- 
ence is the order of the day. ‘The place 
where these heroines are trained for the 
war is the Congress Hall at Lower Clap- 
ton. Of the nine hundred women who to- 
day are working in ail parts of the country, 
not a few have passed through the Clap- 
ton Training Home. Four years agoa pri- 
vate house was taken in Grove Road, the 
need of trained officers being more keenly 
felt as the army grew. It soon proved toe 
small. and not quite two years ago the ca 
dets were transferred from Grove Road to 
the large wings of the Clapton Congress 
Hall. Each of these has accommodation 
for a hundred cadets, the two sexes living 
apart, and only seeing each other when at- 
tending lectures or meetings. ‘To be ad- 
mitted into the training home is somewhat 
difficult. A candidat for a commission 
in the army must profess a desire to turn 
her back entirely on her former life, and te 
become a worker in the cause of salvation. 
She must then undergo a trial of some 
months before she is deemed fit to enter 
the home. If she proves a steady, fear- 
less and devoted worker; if she is capable 
of ‘‘facing the enemy” and openly giving 
her testimony in words of good common- 
sense, she must then procure a satisfacto- 
ry certificate from a physician regarding 
her state of health. Armed with that and 
a testimonial from her friends or employ: 
ers with regard to her behavior since het 
entrance into the army. she is confronted 
with the prospect of a life of hard, weary- 
ing work. If she still desires to become 4 
Hallelujah Lass. the doors of the Training 
Home are opened to her, and she is re 
ceived as one of the daughters of the young 
principal, Miss Emma Bcoth, the ** Mother 
of all the girls in the home. The age of 
the cadets ranges from seventeen to twel 
ty-five years. The time of training varies 
greatly. Not unfrequently the first pri 
ciples of elementary education have to be 
imparted to the rough diamonds, but, as 4 
rule, a period of from four to five months 
training is sufficient to qualify them for 
their work in the field. At 6.30 in the 
morning the bugle calls for rising. At 
eight they breakfast. then, shortly after 
nine o'clock all cadets, assistants. and of- 
ficers in the home assemble in the school 
room for prayers. Prayers over, letters 
which have arrived by the early post are 
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distributed, half an bour of singing, shout- 
ing, and stamping ensues, and then for 
about two hours the three R's are taught, 
and the principles of history and geogra- 
phy. A rough kind of book-keeping is 
also in the programme, it being essential 
that an officer in the field should be able 
to keep accounts correctly. The next 
feature in the day’s work is one of the 
most important parts in the training of the 
eadets. An hour’s lecture, on which the 
pupils are afterwards questioned by their 
masters or mistresses, is delivered by the 
principal, or now and again by the gen- 
eral, Mrs. Both, some other member of 
the Booth family, or a vice-principal. In 
all these services the cadets take an active 
part. The lecture is followed by the mid- 
day meal, after which the iasses assemble 
for ten minutes of prayer for “officers in 
the field,” and a **silence hour’—the only 
silent hour in the day—for prayer and the 
study of the Salvationist catechism. At 
three the out-of-door work begins. Cadets 
disperse selling the War Cry, visiting re- 
cruits and soldiers, or march out in bri- 
gades to bombard the enemy until five 
o'clock, when all reassemble, entering the 


home with songs of victory and joy. Tea 
over, evening prayers follow next. Many 


of the voives have by this time grown a 
little hearse, faces pale, and looks less 
bright than they were some hours ago. 
But before prayers are over and the time 
for the evening parade comes, all have re- 
vived, and with new courage they march 
out once more, headed by their band, to 
visit their stations and lure the enemy to 
follow into the hall, where the evening 
meeting is held at eight. Here, again. the 
cadets have an opportunity of testing their 
powers from the platform and before an 
assembly of strangers. The meeting 
closes about half-past nine. at ten supper 
is served, and at half-past ten the last 
“hallelujah” is heard in the wide passages, 
all lights are put out. end until again the 
bugle call in the morning, no sound is 
heard in the home which during the day is 
one continued scene of noise and bustle, a 
true picture of a barrack in times of war. 

On entering the training home,cadets are 
put into the lowest division, gradually 
rising to the first. from which every week 
a number depart to be sent into the field, 
some as lieutenants, others as captains. 
‘The average pay of the former is 12s. per 
week. that of the litter 15s. Each corps 
pays its own officer, and it often happens 
that after the expenses for the place of 
meeting, lighting up, ete.. are paid, little 
remains for the leader. In urgent cases, 
where the officer is unable to make both 
ends meet, headquarters are appealed to, 
and temporary help is given, but not with- 
out examining the oflicer’s and secretary’s 
accounts in order to see distinctly how her 
monetary affairs stand. Another branch 
of the Hallelujah Lasses’ work is the visit- 
ing in the slums among the poorest of the 
London poor. A little room in one of the 
worst districts of London is their home for 
the week, and thence the four rescue offi- 
cers start, armed not only with kind words 
and tracts, but with pail, serubbing-brush, 
and soap. to visit the sick and comfortless, 
and to point out to them the way in which 
they should go. 

“What becomes of old Hallelujah Lass- 
es?” Lasked a member of the staff at the 
Clapton Training Home, a superior-look- 
ing girl. ‘The old ones? ‘There are no old 
ones as vet, but we are promised to have a 
little cottage where we can all live togeth- 
er and drink tea when we can work no 
more.” ‘And are you satisfied with the 
prospect of the cottage and the tea?” “*Oh, 
yes, quite satisfied.” 
for the work and the roughs and the in- 
tense nervous strain under which their life 
is passed are certain to finish them off, un- 
less they marry and leave the “war.” long 
before they will think of retiring to rest 
with tea in the cottage.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ae 


ONE RIGHT FOR WOMAN. 


W.38. P., of Portland, Oregon, writes: 
PORTLAND, AUG. 15, 1884. 
To the New Northwest : 

The elective franchise for woman is not 
in my thoughts to-day. I design to speak 
of a right of woman which is most sadly 
set aside among our working people, es- 
pecially in farming communities. It is the 
right of sufficient help for her daily tasks. 

If there is one who needs help in her 
household affairs, it is the young mother of 
one baby. ‘The mother ot six children us- 
ually has help from the older ones, which 
may enable her to compass her day's work 
by sacr ficing their culture and improve- 
ment; but the mother of one baby has her 
hands effectually tied, if obliged to work 
unaided. 

‘there have been women who toiled on 
single-handed and reared their large fami- 
lies, even living to old age; but their over- 
work robbed their daughters of sound 
health, »nd the enfeebled race of our day 
‘“annot take up such burdens. I have never 
yet seen robust children of an overworked 
mother. Mothers try the experiment over 
and over again; but they read the conclud- 
ing chapter of their lives in the records of 
some insane asylum, or learn it in a com- 
modious farm-house which has replaced 
the primitive home and is presided over by 
the third house-mother. 

A philanthropist who would truly help 
the cause of Woman in our farming com- 
munities should begin by combating the 
prevailing public opinion among women 
that a man should employ such and as 
much help as he sees fit in his labors, but 
brands every woman with the stigma of 
shiftlessness who does not do everything 
with her own unaided hands. In city and 
in country the complaint is the same, ‘*No 
help to be had.” Men complain in the same 
way, but there is this difference in the re- 
sults—they do tind help in some way. 
Their fields ave reaped. Who ever heard 
of grain going to waste for want of hands? 

ut no help came into the kitchen. Would 
not the same energy and determination, 
the same willingness to pay what was de- 
manded. secure efticient service there also, 
or at least service of some kind? Poor 
's bad, but no help is far worse. Women 


And well she might, | 








; under. 


need to take wider views, and decide what, 
on the whole, would be the best course to 
take, and not for the moment’s whim or 
vexation determine to utterly dispense 
with help becausejso far from their stand- 
ard of excellence. 

No help in the kitchen means a constant- 
ly hurried, worried mother, with little time 
or strength left for loving sympathy and 
tender instruction of her little ones. Haste 
must characterize all her movements, and 
if in the turmoil her spirit is never hasty 
and fretted also, she is fit for canonization. 
The moments for reaching such works as 
make the heart ard mind richer must be 
tew and far between. 

Many women would make greater efforts 
to save themselves by procuring help, if 
they could feel that it was a duty; some- 
thing God required of them. God is never 
on the side of avarice, of withholding more 
than is meet, of self-destruction. What an 
army of servants was employed in the old 
patriarchal households! ‘That busy model 
matron described in Proverbs portioned 
out the work in the morning to her hand- 
maidens, and, though such a marvel of in- 
dustry, there is no hint at her ever being 
overtasked. She was too wise a woman 
for that She had plenty of time to give to 
those children who rose up and called her 
blessed. and to the husband who gave her 
the choice praise, **Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou exvellest them 
all.” WwW. s. PF. 

eo? 


A WOMAN'S VIEW. 


The following extracts from a private 
letter of one of the most earnest and 
thoughtful of the suffragists well deserves 
a place in these columns. She says: 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, Sev. 13, 1884. 

Iam greatly stirred up by our political 
situation. No wonder the earth quakes in 
sympathy with all the commotions on its 
surface! Jt would have been a hard ex- 
perience for women if they had had their 
first presidential vote this vear. A new 
party would probably have been formed. 
If Schurz is right, that to elect a man 
markedly wanting in any of the accepted 


virtues is to demoralize the nation, and it | 


seems to me he is, [ do not see how either 
of the candidates can be accepted. Setting 
aside Blaine’s haste to be rich, he seems to 
lack that uprightness and calm balance and 
self-forgettulness and square justice that 
we need more than ever now in our Presi 
dent. I know very little about Cleveland, 
and have only seen references to the accu- 
sations; but it is due to himself and the 
country that they should be disproved if 
they can be. Men may not look upon it 
us so serious a fault to wreck a woman's 
life as to use power for selfish ends in 
other ways, but women, before they could 
condove such a crime, would wish to see 
that it was not only repented of, but aban- 
doned. I wish the Independents had start- 
ed a new party. Even if Cleveland were an 
immaculate leader, the Democratic party 
is the same old sixpence, and L should 
not wish to heJp it into power. Ah. me! 


Well; good is wrought out of evil. and the | 


Lord reigns; so we may hope that. this is 
only a time of refining. and a pure Republic 
will sometime bless humanity. Since writ- 
ing [have read Mrs. Cheney's article in 
a recent WOMAN 8 JOURNAL, and endorse 
it heartily. 


“+7? 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

There is apy amount of sentiment afloat 
in the world regarding the power to make 
friend-hips. It is perhaps as desirable a 
gift to know how to save them.—Lilian 
Whiting, in Boston Traveller. 

‘lo brighten the nursery wall, tack some 
narrow tape to the wall in the form of a 
diamond; leave spaces between the tacks, 
so that the corners of cards may be slipped 
Then take bright and pretty cards, 
business or Christmas cards, and fill the 
diamond with them. 

A man said the other day that he did not 
know what the foolishness of preaching 
was till he heard that the women were 
preaching. You know that man, by wis- 
dom, knew not God; and if the foolish- 
ness of women’s preaching brings them to 
God, and man’s wisdom does not, itis a 
good thing we have started.—Mrs. Sallie 
F. Chapin. 

Mr. F. Santoni-de Sio, one of the most 
distinguished barristers at the Roman bar 
anda writer of considerable reputation on 
legal matters, has just left this city for the 
United States. This gentleman, who is a 
warm supporter of female suilrage, and 
who has just published a work which treats 
of the question of admitting women to the 
bar, intends giving a series of lectures in 
the principal towns of America on Wom- 
an’s Rights, as looked at from an Italian’s 
point of view. It is a pity that the ladies 
of England did not have the support of Mr. 
Santoni-de Sio’s very forcible arguments 
at the late critical juncture in their inter- 
ests.—Italian Times. 

Frances E. Willard says:—‘I have 
formed a settled conviction that the world 
is fed too much. Pastries, cakes, hot 
bread, rich gravies, pickles and pepper 
sauces are all discarded from my ‘bill of 
fare,’ and I firmly believe they will be from 
the recipes of the twentieth century. 
Entire wheat flour bread, vegetables, fruit, 
fish, with a little meat, and milk as the 
chief drink, will distil in the alembic of 
the digestive organs into pure, rich, fever- 
less blood, electric but steady nerves, and 
brains that can ‘think God’s thoughts after 
Him.’ as they have never yet thought. 
This is my recipe: ‘Plain living and high 
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thinking,’ and this my warning: With high 
living you will get exceedingly plain 
thinking. Yours for stomachie rights.” 

‘ “ee - 

The Working-women’'s Protective Union 
of New York, it is said, has spent in its 
twenty years’ existence $65,000 to conduct 
7,000 prosecutions for frauds upon work- 
ing-girls. In this way $25,000 of wages 
have been collected that never would have 
been paid otherwise. These expeuses are 
borne by the voluntary donations of those 
who approve of helping women who help 


again-t the temptations which beset them. 


ial - _ 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, baving 
had placed in bis hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19Leow 
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Pcriry your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by ail druggists. 








mut BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING“»BLEACHING 


iN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 





SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich er poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and _ name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 








THE SURE 


FOR 

KIDNEY OISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“*Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun , Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
| \@ it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
| but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
ha>miess in all cases. 
(It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
1 cives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
| acd the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
I1 this way the worst di are dicated 

















fro the system. 2 


PMICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
j Dry can be sent by mail, 
'j WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Burlington Vt. 








Send six cents tor postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me- 


themselves in a hard fight for life and! 


“We have not ouiy read these books with delight, 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have travelled with them and by them 
on the sea and land. At every point they meet you 
with just the facts you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the olf legend associated with the locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they bum 
to you the sopg or murmur the lives in which some 
poet has enshrined events by which a spot has become 
memorable. A condensed literature of great variety 
and richness is stored up within their pages. ‘They 
are simply indispensable to tourists in the regions 
named, and those who have sallied forth without them 
| have omitted really the most important part of their 
equipment."’—Literary World. 





MAKE YOUR SUMMER EXCURSION WISELY, 
ECONOMICALLY, AND HAPPILY BY 
THE ALD OF O8GOOD'’S 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The best companion for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. Arranged on the 
celebrated Bacdeker pian; endorsed by all European 
travellers. The history, poetry, and legends of each 
locality tersely and ciearly given. Scores of maps, 
city plans, and panoramas. Giving prices and location 
of ail hotels and boarding-houses, summer resorts, 
and routes. 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in flexible 
red cloth. $1 50 each. 

“The Osgood Guide-books are much the best we 
have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedeker’s, which is the best in 
Europe. The volume devoted to the White Mountains 
is full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest.”-—New 
York Tribune. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A Guide to the Cities and Towns, and Popular Resorts 
of New England, and to its Scenery and Historic 
Attractions, With Sixteen Mups. $150. Careful- 
ly Revised and Enlarged in 1884. 


“Osgood’s ‘Hand-Book to New England’ bids fair, 
in New England, to rival the fame of Murray and 
Baedeker abroad. It merits the good words as well as 
the liberal patronage it receives, for it is a faithful, 
) painstaking piece of work, and condenses into brief 
compass a vast amount of information, which all 
tourists to the sea-side, mountain, and country sum- 
mer resorts of New England will gladly possess.”— 
New York Evening Post. 

“It is prepared with-great care and thoroughness, 
and is the best American guide-book that has yet ap- 
peared.”’— The Independent. 

“It is about as nearly faultless as such a book can 
be,—carefully edited, beautifully printed, and neatly 
bound. There is not a page too much or too little; 
aud its red cover, clean typography, and convenient 
size recall the masterpieces of Baedeker.”"—Nerw York 
Tribune. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
| A_Guide to the Peaks, Passes and Ravines of the 
White Mountains. More than 400 pages of 
| thorough and practical descriptions; prices and 
| 





locations of all Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and 
Routes. Six Maps; Six tine Panoramas from ‘the 
Mountain tops. $150. Thoroughly Revised in 
1884, with Large Additions. 

| ‘Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this guide- 
| book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well be 
| produced. [tis simply indispensable to all who visit 
| or sojourn among the White Mountains.”—Congrega- 
| tionalist. 


| THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 

| A Guide to Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Bruns- 

| wick, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Newfound. 

land, ete. With Eight Maps. Newly Revised. 

“By its intrinsic value, copiousness of information, 

and impartiality, it is likely to take the place of all 

other guides or hand-books of Canada which we know 

of." — Quebec Chronicle. 


OVER THE BORDER, 
By Miss E. B. Cuase. lI volume. 12mo. Illustrated 

with Heliotype Engravings. $1 50, 

A charming description of recent summer travel in 
Nova Scotia, with piquant sketches of life and man- 
ners in Acadia, the land of Evangeline, and descrip- 
tions of the grand scenery and singular people about 
the Basin of Minas. 


OSGOOD’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition of 1884. 
mo. With Six Maps. $1 50, 

This book describes the most attractive routes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Uolland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway and Russia. It includes tuller and better ar- 
ranged details of routes, points, and objects of interest, 
fares, hotels, currency, etc., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater proportions. 

“Infinite riches in a little room,”’"—New York Mail 
and Erepresa. 

“A gem of comprehensiveness, compactness and 
good taste.”"—New York Tribune. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD &CoO., 
BOSTON. 





| volume, 






Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,’ says Wi 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 


Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding . . .. . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


, THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


| 5 Park Street, Boston. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Btreet. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 
and Saturday excepted. 





Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Kingston ‘Women’s Medical College, 


(In affiliation with Queen’s University,) 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; M. 
LAVELL, President of Faculty. Twelve depart- 
ments, with highly competent professor to each, in- 
cluding lady graduate in Chair of Anatomy. 

Graduated three ladies at April Convocation. Col- 
lege opens Oct. 2d next, with first, second, third and 
fourth year classes. Annual Calendar may be had 
from A. P. KNIGHT, Registrar. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck bas re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

ies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulare. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta- 
dents are also admitted to Clinies in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; (Graduation, 
$30 00. All three yeare, paid at first, 3225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
W4 East Broadway, South Boston 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
a announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Maea 





‘Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first. Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the a for graduation fully equal to cop- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on ‘Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At hree 
years graded cours? of instruction is given during 
inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








READ 


Confirmed by cases that we extract 


and Deer Park, Md., 1884, and 


Mothers, remember this: If your 


and iake yourself four times daily 





IF YOU ARE SICK OR WELL, 


THIS! 


The same results can be obtained outside of the Free Hospital of 
Seventy Beds for Infants and Women with Chronic Diseases, establish- 
ed and supported by the Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston, as in it. 


from Essays read before the Amer- 


ican Medical Association, at Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
1884, and the American Institute of Homeopathy, at Milwaukee, Wis., 


on its value in Cholera Infantum, 


from the New England Medical Gazette. 


Any Physician who has a case that will not yield to treatment can have a Bed as- 
signed, and can treat the patient daily if he wishes to. Contagious cases not admitted. 


Baby does not thrive, do not change 


its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Murdock’s Liquid Food at each feeding, 


one teaspoon to a tablespoon. Ask 


your Druggist for pamphlet containing the above Essays. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Menibers of the Religious Society ot 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Aleoa Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 
1884, Apply early to ensure admission. ‘or cata- 
logue and ful iculars, address EDWARD H. 
a +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

o> 





BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
bor . Opens October 1, 18838. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN AGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN. 


No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
The regular Winter Session (Twenty-second year 
will Octob 2, 1884, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. em | clinics will be beld in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the iarge daily 
clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and the 
WARD'S ISLAND HOM@OPATHIC HOSPITAL 
(weekly) are open for all students. For further par- 

ticulars and circular, address 











Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M. D., Sec’y, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT LAKE PLEASANT. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In justice to the cause of Suffrage, and 
to the management of the Fraternity of the 
White Cross, allow me to give an account, 
to interested friends, of the work done at 
Lake Pleasant, Sept. 4, 5, and 6. 

About the first of August. the Secretary 
of the Fraterni y called upon me to ask for 
assistance in procuring speakers upon the 
suffrage questi-n, saving that it was the 
belief of the Fraternity that if there was 
any power for good in spiritualism, it 
should be utilized in the uplifting of hu- 
manity. ‘Therefore it was the purpose of 
the Fraternity to devote one day of the 
Convention to equal rights and woman suf- 
frage. ; 

The Fraternity sought to procure repre- 
sentative speakers on the subject, without 
reference to spiritualism or any other re- 
ligious belief. Knowing that many of the 
best people in my native town spent their 
summers at Lake Pleasant, I determined to 
go and plead for petition and canvass work. 
The names of good speakers were secured 
and advertised widely. Subsequently, by 
systematic and determined efforts, oppo- 
nents of the Fraternity sought to frustrate 
their plans, and by raising the cry of free 
love several of their speakers were led to 
cancel their engagements. ‘The report that 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker had _ with- 
drawn her name was industriously circu- 
lated, and reached my ears before leaving 
Boston. But not fearing either moral or 
physical contagion from the good people 
assembled there, I determined, if all others 
failed to go when there was a call for 
words and works in the cause of woman 
suffrage, I would not. 

Accordingly I went to Lake Pleasant 
Sept. 4, and found that Mrs. Hooker was 
already on the ground, and she told me 
that she never for a moment had thought 
of cancelling her engagement. 

Friday morning was occupied by Mrs. 
Clara A. Field, who madea strong plea for 
equal rights before the law, in property 
and in labor. I distributed the leaflets and 
JOURNALS which you so generously con- 
tributed. I noticed that every one careful- 
ly preserved them and took them home 
Not a single leaflet was left in the seats or 
thrown on the floor, that I saw. 

In the afternoon I spoke on the work 
necessary to be done for use in the next 
Legislature, and much interest was shown 
in this practical phase of the question. 
Mrs. Hooker filled the greater part of the 
afternoon, taking for her subject, ‘*‘ Woman 
Suffrage a Duty rather than a Right.” Her 
argument was clear and convincing, and 
was listened to with marked attention. At 
the close of the meeting many came for- 
ward for petition and canvass papers, and 
I hope there may be a good harvest in 
January from seed sown in September. 
During the whole Convention after the first 
meeting, as 1 wandered about the grounds 
little knots of people would be heard, here 
and there, discussing the various phases of 
the question with great animation. 

Saturday evening was devoted to a free 
suffrage discussion. The hall was well 
filled, and many of the audience made live- 
ly ten-minute speeches. I was pleased to 
find the men so generally interested. One 
man, white with the snow of many win- 
ters, took pains to come to me for petition 
papers, and two young men also called at 
my room for them. ¥ 

In justice to the management of the 
Fraternity, let me say that they fulfilled 
their pledges to me and the suffrage cause 
to the letter, and used every endeavor to 
forward the work I had in hand. No speak- 
er or cause could be more courteously en- 
tertained than were I and mine. I made it 
a point to attend all the meetings of the 
Convention, aud listened with ears sharp- 
ened by religious difference. and prejudice 
previously aroused, for some word or hint 
bordering on what is generally understood 
by the term ‘free love.” But not a word 
was spoken during the whole Convention 
which could offend the most fastidious on 
this point. The whole aim of the spirit- 
ualistic speakers seemed to be to impress 
upon the minds of believers in spiritualism 
the doctrines inculcated in their declara- 
tion of principles — “temperance in all 
things, woman’s just claim to political and 
social equality, civil service, dress reform, 
legislative, penal, and labor reforms.” 

SALOME MERRITT, M. D. 
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WOMEN AS STATION-AGENTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

It has amused me considerably to see the 
comments made by the press upon the fact 
of women being station-agents in Minne- 
sota, which started, I suppose, from my 
letter in the JouRNAL. One of the humor- 
ous papers said that all the railroad men 
here were looking out continually for 
‘‘miss-placed switches.” 

I have just learned that a sister of the 
wonian who had the most important sta- 
tion had been given a similar position in 
another town. The company allowed her 
to retain the assistant her predecessor had 
found necessary, and I suppose gave her 





the same pay. Surely the Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railroad Co. deserves credit for 
its fair and honorable dealing. 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
“or ee 


CONVENTION OF KAPPA KAPPA GAMMA 
FRATERNITY. 


The seventh biennial convention of the 
Kappa Kappa Gamma Fraternity was held 
with Beta Chapter, of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, New York, August 27, 28, 
and 29. This Fraternity is composed of 
twenty-one active chapters in the best co- 
educational colleges of the United States, 
from Boston University in the East to the 
California State University in the West. 
Membership is restricted to those young 
women, having taken the college course. 
whose record proves them to be earnest 
workers for intellectual advancement 

Alpha Chapter was founded in 1870, at 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Since 
that time, one thousand women have been 
enrolled as members. Delegates were pres* 
ent at the Convention from Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass.; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Syracuse University, Syra- 
euse, N. Y.; St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y.; Buchtel College, Akron, 
O.; Wooster University, Wooster, O.; As- 
bury University. Greencastle, Ind. ; Hills- 
dale College, Hillsdale, Mich. ; Adrian Col- 
lege. Adrian, Mich.; Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, Madison, Wis.; North Western 
University, Evanston, I1l.; and Minnesota 
State University, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The spirit of work possessed all, and three 
whole days were devoted to business and 
literary meetings. The standard of mem- 
bership and of honorary membership was 
raised. Steps were taken for the improve- 
ment of the colleges and of the fraternity 
journals with which the young women are 
connected ; also to make more helpful the 
literary exercises of the several chapters. 

Social entertainment was provided for 
the evenings, of which the crowning event 
was a banquet which proved that college 
women are fully equal to that most difficulr 
of all oratorical efforts—the after dinner 
speech. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing two years: Miss Charlotte 
Barrell, Boston University, Grand Presi- 


dent; Miss Alice Hurd, Minnesota State 


University, Grand Secretary ; Miss Frances 
M. Ball, Hillsdale College, Grand ‘lreasur- 
er; Miss Belle Slade, Buchtel College, 
Grand Marshal. K. 


on 


NOTES ON NEW YORK LEGISLATURE, 


( Concluded ) 

RENSSELAER Co., the home of Mrs. 
Caroline Gilkey Rogers, of the venerable 
and singularly lovely and devoted Mary L. 
Smith, and of the clear-headed and enthu- 
siastic Agnes N. D. Sipperly. has, owing 
to the efforts of these—especially Mrs. 
Rogers, with her winning manner, ready 
tact, and resolute industry—despite its 
reputation for couservatism. always given 
us two of its three votes; in 1881 and 1882 
these being cast by Speaker Charles E. 
Patterson and Richard A. Derrick. This 
year the persistent labors of our friends 
are rewarded by the entire three votes of 
the county, including the Labor Assembly- 
man from Troy, James P. Hooley (Demo- 
erat). 

RICHMOND Co. has long been very con- 
servative, and represented by our strong- 
est opponent in the Assembly, Erastus 
Brooks. It was at his instance, in 1882. that 
Atty.-Gen. Russell gave the untruthful 
opinion that our bill was ‘‘unconstitution- 
al.” He did not think we would venture 
to fight him in Richmond; but when he ob- 
tained the renomination by a very small 
majority but a few days before the elec- 
tion, to his astonishment ang alarm he 
found the county placarded and flooded 
with the *‘ fifty reasons” and other docu- 
ments against him; and meetings, ad- 
dressed by Dr. Lozier, Dr. Isabelle Math- 
ison Rankine, Mrs. Amelia Lewis, and the 
writer, held at his very door and in his 
strongholds. The election came. too soon 
to defeat him, but the adverse canvass 
revolutionized public sentiment in the 
county ; the leaven worked, and when the 
Democrats last year made their nomina- 
tion, Mr. Brooks was beaten in county 
convention by 97 to 21. His successor, 
Edward A. Moore, a man of the people 
and of strong character, expressed this 
year the change of local public sentiment 
by swinging his county into line, both vot- 
ing and working for the bill. 

ROCKLAND Co., which has hitherto 
gone against us, this year swings into line 
in the person of Assemblyman John W. 
Felter. 

St. LAWRENCE Co., which heretofore 
gave but one aye and two noes, this year 
gives one aye and one no; the no being a 
suffragist, but as yet ill-informed on con- 
stitutional law. 

SENECA Co., where Mrs. Stanton offered 
her first suffrage resolution in 1848, has 
largely been deserted by reformers in later 
days. In 1881 and 1882 it went wrong; 








but in 1884, in the person of Assemblyman 
George W. Jones, it falls into line. 

SuFFOLK.—This secluded and supposed- 
ly dogged conservative county in 1881 
went wrong; but in 1882 and 1884, to the 
amazement of almost-all, it has come fully 
abreast of the times. through Assembly- 
men George N. Fletcher aud Simeon 8. 
Hawkins. 

SCLLIVAN, another county supposed to 
be obstinately conservative, has uniformly 
gone right, in the persons of Edward Il. 
Pinney and George B. Childs. 

T10GA has always voted right, by ler 
members, Edward G. Nowlan, Jacob B. 
Floyd, and Charles F. Barager. 

Tompkins, the home of Ezra Cornell 
and his esteemed wife, of Prof. Wm. C. 
Russell, of Mary R. Clapp, of Prof. James 
Johonnot, and many other friends, has 
stood steadfastly by freedom, through 
Messrs. ‘l'ruman Boardman, John E. Beers, 
and John E. Cody. 

ULSTER Co., the home of Sarah H. Hal- 
lock and of Elizabeth Schoonmaker (the 
famous farmer girl), is densely conserva- 
tive. In 1881 and 1882 it gave the Assem- 
bly one of our most offensive and brutal 
opponents, Speaker George H. Sharpe; 
and in 1882 a unanimously hostile vote. 
This year, however, Sharpe’s seat (Kings- 
ton) is filled by the intelligent and manly 
Col. Thomas H. ‘Tremper, and Ulster’s 
unanimous hostility is broken. 

WAYNE, the residence of Rebecca W. 
Weed, Mary L. Sherman, and Caroline 
Browne, has also stood by us throughout. 

WyomiInG, the dwelling-place of Mrs. 
Charlotte A. Cleveland, Rev. John W. 
Sanborn, Mrs. Kittie C. Randolph, Miss 
Emma Tuttle, and Mrs. Adaline Walker, 
has uniformly supported liberty, by her 
members, Henry N. Page and Dr. George 
Miles Palmer. 

This analysis of the votes of the last four 
years shows much to encourage us. ‘The 
elements of success exist, and can be 
brought to the needful point. Outside 
New York Co. the vote stood in 1882, ayes 
43, noes 52; in 1884. ayes 49, noes 46—re- 
versing the majority! 

HAMILTON WILLCOX,. 
ee - 


BUFFALO, 


All friends of woman suffrage in or near 
Buffalo, N. Y., who have not received a 
letter from the undersigned, are requested 
to communicate at once by letter with 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Com., 
55 Liberty St.. N. Y. 
i oe pane 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT BINGHAMTON. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., SEPT. 11, 1884. 

A convention of residents of Broome 
Co., called to consider the county’s atti- 
tude toward the Woman Suffrage Bill, was 
held at the Exchange Hotel in this city, 
last night. The sudden and intense heat 
kept many away; but there was a good 
attendance, a majority being ladies. 

Rey. A. J. Welton offered prayer. Mrs. 
Ida Louise Dildine, member of the Woman 
Suffrage Party’s State Committee for 
Broome Co., was chosen chairman, and 
Miss Clarke secretary. 

Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier was the first 
speaker. She spoke strongly of the pro- 
tection afforded to men by possession of the 
ballot, and showed that as it guarded and 
raised the workingman, so would it still 
more shield and uplift the weaker working- 
woman. She gave from her long experi- 
ence many terrible illustrations of the 
wrongs and sufferings endured by the 
masses of disfranchised workingwomen, 
particularly in New York and other great 
cities. She spoke of the effect of disfran- 
chisement in keeping their pay close to the 
starvation point, and of the fearful tempta- 
tions to which this subjects them. She 
pointed out that the suffrage movement 
aims to elevate all women, even the worst. 
and indignantly denied that ‘*women’s 
worst enemies are women,} saying that as 
the best women are disfranchised and are 
commonly dependent on men for their 
bread, they are mostly powerless to help 
or raise the fallen of their sex. ‘The aboli- 
tion of disfranchisement, she held, would 


be the first step toward the establishment | 


of a host of women’s clubs and benefit so- 
cieties, which would make laboring wom- 
en’s lives happy, instead of being, as most 
of them are now, as much in need of aid as 
the heathen in foreign lands. American 
women are as much subject now to the in- 
justice of ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion” as American men and women were a 
century ago. 

Mrs. Ida L. Dildine also spoke. 

Dr. Abraham W. Lozier quoted the suc- 
cessful working of woman suffrage in 
Wyoming and Washington Territories, of 
municipal suffrage in England, and full 
suffrage in the Isle of Man. 

A resolution of thanks to Senator E. G. 
Halbert and Assemblymen A. E. Andrews 
and W.H. Olin for their efforts for the 
suffrage bill in the Legislature, and re- 
questing their successors to keep up the 





good work, was unanimously passed, and 
the convention adjourned to the call of the 


officers. H. 
sli 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Rocuester: A Story Historical. 

The name of **Rochester” is so identified 
with that of “Jane Eyre” that it will 
always have a tinge of romance; and the 
peculiarly inverted title of this substantial 
volume might suggest fiction rather than 
history. but it is in fact one of the very 
best of local monographs: and it is pleas- 
ant to think that women’s work in this de- 
partment should promise so well. Mrs. 
Parker is a Dryasdust and an imaginative 
historian in one; having plenty of good 
material she has made an unusually good 
book, and the thriving city of Western 
New York is to be congratulated ‘on its 
historian. She gives us the Indian tradi- 
tions, the French border warfare, and then 
brings us to the event which secured to the 
new village its permanence and its name. 
Forth from the streets of Hagerstown, 
Md., in May, 1810, rides Colonel Roches- 
ter with his five boys and one daughter. a 
mounted cavaleade—the oldest of these 
being twenty-one, the youngest four years 
old—the last-named a little fellow on a pet 
pony, which he rides through all the long 
fortnight’s journey to the new settlement. 
With them go two carriages bearing the 
older ladies of the family; and there are 
also four or five great wagons drawn by 
four horses each. ‘T'wo families of negro 
Shives, hum erng ten in all, accompany 
the party. In such patriarchal fashion is 
laid the foundation of the new settlement 
of whom this ‘story historical” is told. 

Later in the tale come Clinton with his 
canal, Myron Holley with his abolitionism, 
and the Fox family with their once famous 
* Rochester knockings.” The largest flour 
mills in the world are also to be chronicled, 
and Vick’s gardens —‘‘Flour-city” and 
**Flower-city” according to Mrs. Parker's 
characterization—with much beside. ‘The 
curious thing is that in all the veriety 
which fills this stout and handsomely 
printed volume there is not—if tue index 
may be trusted—one word about Grant 
Thorburn or **Lawrie Todd.” The novel- 
ist Galt bas given us, in the novel under 
this last name—published about 1832, 
though relating to the events of 1812 or 
thereabouts—the most graphic picture ever 
drawn of the actual process of colonizing 
what were then the western wilds; and it 
is expressly stated in the preface to the 
first edition that his Judiville was drawn 
from Rochester, N. Y. Can it be that the 
tale was all a romance, or that the author 
was misled by the old seedsman. Grant 
Thorburn, who gave him his information? 

T. W. H. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





For Sale—A good second-hand Safe, price Fifty 
Dollars. Enquire at this office. 

Elizabeth J. French M. D.—Address for July 
and August will be Winter Harbor (Maine). 





Miss V. S. Mann, at 18 Ashburton Place, does nice 
dressmaking, und goes out by the day. Give her a 
call. He own dress shows her good taste. 





Crab Apple and Apple Jellies, 25 cents per half- 
pint glass; 20 cents per third-pint. Money refunded 
if the Jelly is not good. M. L. WHitcner, South 
Ryegate, Vt. 





For Your Children.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





A Reliable Dressmaker who fits by the Taylor 
System would like a few engagements by the day, or 
would do the fitting for a« first-class dressmaker. 
Address M. J. Harrow, 104 Cambridge St., Charles- 
town. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (cighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884, 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





"ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS. 





. The unrivalled Alpha Under- 
» garments are made from ribbed 
fabrics of all Wool, in White 
«of ‘A and Becarlet; from Wool and 
‘™ Cotton, mixed, and from all 

N Cotton. 


Warranted best quality of 








Material, Perfection of Fit, 
~ 4 Workmanship and unusual du- 
u r sbility. 
| Descriptive Circular, Price 
5 List, &c., will be eent on receipt 


of address and 2-cent stamp, 


The genuine “Alpha” gar- 
" ment can be procured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 

facturer, 


MRS. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 


Woburn, Mass. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wio CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
#1a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





ATEACUO 
a1o STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








WEST NEWTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASS SCHOOLS. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day Schoo) 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept. 17,.1884. For eat 
alogue address NATH'L ‘TT. ALLEN, West Newtoy 
Mass. ’ 








MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
will re-open Oct I, i884. 

As herctofore, its management will be conducted 
upon the basis of EpucaTION rather than INSTRUCTIoy 
The proper use of English will be made an eg. 
pecial feature of the daily work. Under the directiog 
of Joho Storer Cobb, LL. D., from London University 
this branch will comprise a thorough study of the 
Euglish language, as well as Latin and Mathematics, 
The illustrated lectures upon the great tone. 
masters, the use of the lantern, aud attendance a 
the Art Museum, will be continued. For catalogues 
address No, 91 Newbury Street, Boston, or apply. 
between 11 and 1, after Sept. 15. = 





—— 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IIL) tells how students with small mean, 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a co}. 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—Frree, 





NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC, Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 
ART. Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portraiture, 
OKATORY,. Literature and Languages. 
HOME, Elegant accommodations tur 500 lady ety. 


dents. 
FALL TERM begins Sept. Ith. Reautifully Illus. 
trated Calendar free. Address E, TOURJEE, Direetor, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTUN, MASS, 





BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOK 
GIKLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Weat Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars uddress the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 
Delightfally situated in a most healthful region. Al) 
the comforts and indulgence of home life with acad. 
emical advantages, including music and painting, 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupils, for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive and enter. 
taining. Address Miss MARY F. HOLMES, 
Oxford, Me. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and An, 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col. 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu. 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President, 

BERKELEY SCHOOL, 

Y. M. GC. A. BUILDING, 
Cor. Boylston and Berkeley Streets, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Primary, Grammar, and High School Departments, 
Courses arranged for special students 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 22. 

Fits for College, Inst. of Technology, and Business, 

Messrs. ‘l'aYLor, De MeritTe and Hagar, Prine. 
pals (formerly Sup’ts and heads of Departments in 
Chauncy Hall), ean be seen daily from 9 to 12. Cireu. 
lars on application, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 

A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, ‘on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eustern Railroads, one hour's 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sex 
side. The best advantages ‘in music and_ painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupiis re 
tained during the year if desired. ‘Terma, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq, 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaffield, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry EK. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Mis 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W.W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. 


EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncey 
Hall School may be found in the variety of 
courses of study. 

The Regular English Course gives 1 
broad and thorough English education, 
with the addition of whatever languages 
may be desired. 

The Classical Course fits for any col 
lege, in the same classes with boys intend 
ed for Harvard. 

_ The Special Business Course gives a 
insight into the details of business. 

Variations from these regular course 
allow girls who are unable to follow a full 
course of study, either through delicate 
health or need of time for other things, t 























select such branches as seem best fitted for 
their strength and wants. and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have 
been, for several years, under the special 
‘are of a cultivated and experienced 
woman. 

The Primary Department is on the 
ground floor, and has windows to the ea‘! 
and south, giving sunshine throughotl 
school hours. The study room for the 
older girls is but one flight above this, an 
is in the same sunny corner. The house! 
open daily to visitors, from 9 to 4; Boy 
ston Street, opposite the Art Museum. 

1@™ If you DESIRE to BECOM 
@ TEACHER of ELOCUTION 
send for circular of Boston School of Eloct 
tion. WALTER K. FORBES, 

149 A Tremont St.. Boston, Ma 
pies ghee 


for Embrolde 
New Outiit. © 
instructions 
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35 Patterns for Kensington, Arie?) 
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C.H. SIMO D8 & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 
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